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fog as Thad left iton my bed, It seemed os it 
Providence had given us back the little girl we 
bad laid to rest ten years since in the quiet 


churchyard, when Mise Helen brought me one of | In 


the bandsomest wreaths ever seen—all beautiful 
white flowers from the Brocksley Hall conser- 
vatory—to lay on our decfiag’e grave. 

So I told Jobn all about it when he came in 
later on, and Tled him to where the little one 
lay ; and I knew, when I looked.on his kind 
face, and saw the tears start to his eyee, that he 
was thinking just asI haddone but a few moments 
before. 

"What ehall we call her, dear!’ I asked, the 
Srst idea I had bad of naming her Helen Brocks- 
ley, after my young lady, passing away as 
rapid!y as ft had entered Into my mind ; for it 
seemed too much like an insult, I thought, to her, 
So turning to where my hushand still stood 
watching the sieeping babe, — 

“* Shall it be Nina?” I said, 

And then he stooped and klesed me, drawing 
me within bis strong arms, all covered with snow 
and cild ss he was, ; 

‘‘Nina—onr Nina?” he snewered, touching 
the child with his ley Ips, which made it draw 
ite pretty little face all ways; and ft would 
have cried had I not pushed him aside and 
cuddled it to sleep again. 

And so we named her Nina, That was what 
Miss Helen called ours when she begged of her 
mother, Lady Brockaley, to let her atand god- 
mother to her, and I knew she loved the name 
as much as I did. 

Of course, John and I talked much about fb all 
that evening, he almost fearing that our treasure 
—and we were as much pleased with it as children 
with a new toy—would be taken from ua the 
following day. 

Bat neither the next, nor for many days 
atter did we hear anything. There are always 
those In small places who know one’s business, 
and can manage it, they fancy, far better than 
they can thelr own ; and so we did not wonder, 
before a week had passed, to find that-every- 
one {a the village knew that a child had been 
lefs in our care, with many surmisese—some 
near, {t may be, some as far off as possible from 
the truth as to whose It was, 

Bat 20 occupied were we, Jobn and I, with our 
own affaire thas we heard little ourselves ; so 
thatI wasentirely taken by surprise one morning 
= early March to receive a yielt from Lady 

rockaley. 

A tall, fine woman she was, her ladyship, not 
my Miss Helen's mother, bub a Spanish girl, 
they said, whom Sir Charles had married but 
one short year after the death of my own lady, 
Bat Spanish or French, all I knew was that she 
was a foreigner with hair black as jet, and eyes 
which seemed to read into your very sonl, 

“Good morning, Mrs, Mathews!” she said, 
walking in when I opened the door, with a 
stately, elastic kind of step she always had. 
“May I ait down a moment?” 

" Certainly, my lady,” I replied, dusting a chair 
as I placed it for her. “I wonder your ladyship 
should care to venture out, such a bitter easd 
wind as it is this morning !” 

“Isis cold,” she answered, shivering in her 
furs, ‘' but I wanted to speak to you on sn im- 
portant. subject, and I am so tied by the visitors 
abaying at the Hal! that I was quite glad to be 
able to steal out alone and unobserved for a few 
moments,” and she gave a weary sort of sigh, 
adding, whilst looking round our humble home, 
“You seem so comfortable here—I quite envy 


" Kayy me, my lady!” I ejaculated, remem- 
bering the while the splendour up at the big 
houee. 

“ Well, you ara your own misbrese,’’ she con- 
tinued, noticing bhe astonishment on my face, 
*\ whilst In my position one becomes a slave to 
society ;” and she p'aced her tiny feet close to 
the fire, 

“I have come to spesk to you of Miss Helen,” 
she continued, after a moment or two, during 
which ehe seemed studying the burning coals. 
df you know she has left. the Halll” 

she raised those searching eyes of hers 
10 my face, . 





I knew I turned very red, for I felt my cheeks 
burn with the hot blood rising to my temples. 
Of course I knew of Miss Helen's fight ; Ib was 
everyone's mouth, with a lot of scandal which 
I would not believe. , 

“J did bear of it, my lady,’ I answered; 
and just then the baby awoke, and began to 
wy Good grielous! What te that!” hor lady 

asked, “I did mob know you had any 
childrer, Mrs, Mathews,’ 

"No, my lady, nor have J,” I replied ; “the 
little one belongs to » neighbour, who asked me 
to mind It a bit.” Bat although I spoke quite 
quietly, my lady knew I was telling a lie, and I 
aaw It. 


**I won't keep you from your charge,” she 
said, rising, and fastening her gloves, which she 
had taken off. ‘I thought you would like to 
know—though I am almost ashamed to speak of 
the disgrace of 


which ran before it. “ that's Sir Charles, 
fan’h 164” I asked, and jamped up and 


went to the window. 
and young Lord 
wered, 


with 

“Lord Bramagrove!” I ejaculated; “he 
here again !” for it occurred to my mind a story 
which had been iife, when he stayed at the 
Hall, now two years alncs, aud when he eit, 
May Thorne, the ttlest girl in the village, 
went too, no one knew where, No one knew 
more than that she had gone, leaving not a word 
behind her, only a broken-hearted mother, who 
was laid in her grave buta short month after, 

"I don’t believe for a moment his lordship had 
anything whatever to do with the girl's die. 
appearance,” John said, reading my thoughi-, 
thinking the while how he would have felt had 
it been our Nina instead of the other. 
- And thev, she pressing ur, we told her the 
gossip which was in everyone's mouch at the 
time. 


**I. don’t belleve It, either,” she sald, the 

face, and dyeing it to 

“JT am surprised, 

mother, you should give credence to such « 
Lord Bramegrove fs a gentleman.” 

And then for the first time [ saw her cyes. 


on horseback pass art in the dusty rosa 
Joba 


glad | flash ae I had seen Miss Helen's when she wie 


arms round my neck and-smothered me with 
kisses, whilet ber breath came to me like the 
scent of new-mown hay. 


CHAPTER IL 


“Ts tea ready, you dear old mother?” she 
asked ; “‘ father will be in directly ;” and then 
I remembered I had put no kettle op, and I 
saw John coming from the field, where the 
reapers were cutiing down the golden corn, 
waving as 1t did beneath the sickle, and the dull, 
green trees In the distance seeming to touch the 
light blue of the autumn sky. 

“All right, child!” I answered, forgetting 
for the moment the pictare I had hidden away 
ia my bosom, only og how beautifal she 
was, with the rose-colour on her cheek, aud the 
bright red poppies she bad placed in the coils of 
ber black hair, ’ 

So she put on her hat again, which she had 
placed on the table,.the cornflowers yellow, 


scarlet, and blue, amid its veaaiee 
into the garden, returning shortly with a dish of 


berries, each as big as a mulberry, laid tempt- 
airs eee ae 

John had come in ther, and we all sat round 
the table, on which I had spread » damask 
cloth, white as the driven snow, with butter 
made from my own dairy, and a jug of cream 
you conld almost cut with a knife, lv was so thick 
and yellow. 

"The harvest will soon bein now, mother 1” 
he said, while eating some bread I had 
taken trom the oven, “and I only hope the 
will keep off till the last aheaf Is stored.” 

the contrary,” I ans 
- 


noting two 


“ T aian't know-——" but what I was going to 
died on my lips, for ail of a sudden John 
from the house, never atopping to put 
and I saw his grey hair blown about 
ashe ran to our gate, past which » 

jae ped ; and then Nins 
im a few minutes after 
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a how it 
the: ail enter 


leaving, Veer and they would require John 
the field. 
What was that story about Lord Bramsgrove, 


mother ?” Nina asked, when we were alone ; and 
perry 4 forge to add rs 
another bit of ges lordship, 
pyar ido Ae marry bay Fhessoin a8 
others had been, by his false ways ; and I deter- 
mined, when he came to my dairy, which he 
often had done for a drink of new milk, to beg 
of him not to trifle with our darling, 

Bat Nias heard all I bad to say, never. utter- 
ing a word until I came to the end, although I 
could see the colour come and th 
clear skin, and then she started 

“Everyone in the village knew,” she 
“May Thorne was a bad girl, 
herself into Lord Bramagrove’s 
could blame him,” 

© Aad how could you tell what 
not do?” I asked, for she was 
ten years when {6 occurred ; but 
oo answer, only placing her hat 
hair, and then I saw her 33) 
evening air, and cross the field where the 
atill were, whilst I stood watching with « . 
pain at my heard, and a dread that she should 
taken from me, 


It waa scarcely @ fortnight after, and I busy 
with my churn, whllet Nina sat near, f 
two little kittens she had brought fn from the 
hayloft, whére they had been acoustomed to 
and caper, when looking up from my bniter I 
eaw a carriage draw up at our gate, and a lady 
and gentleman alight. 

It musb be some of the folks from the Hall,” 
{ sald, turning to where she was, and then I raw 
her face become suddenly scarlet as Lord Brame- 
grove walked up the path, and I gave a peep in 
the to see If] were fit to meet the quality. 

‘7 oy ce pearl Mathews,” bis lordship 

and giving one of his sweet- 

eat smiles, “I must ask you to forgive me for 
intruding at euch a time, but my cousin bas 
heard ¢o much from Lad of your 
dairy arrangements that me to 
being. pa &o see you, You are nob cross, are 
ou F" : 


honoured ad fs tdered hy her lady chi’ pales” 
"s w 
and then I led his companion pry tha bo 
sod lled with mill; mailing Uke socom 
8 wit a 

sad the red-brick floor, on which not a speck i 
dast could be seen, strikfag so refreshing after 
the beat of the dusty roads, 

She was a tall, fine woman, his companion, 
with » complexion fair as a Iily, and eyes—I 
never saw any so blue—Iike the heaven { 
whilst her hair seemed to me as the colour 
waving corn in autumn time, and I found myself 
wondering if this was another cousin, as poor 
May Thorne had been? But then I remembered 
she was ataying at the Hall, and another thought 
passed through my mind, which, I don’t know 
"Eiicea nba ot the coat “nae 

ve a cream, '” 
tkimming @ little into a glass, and 
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admiration of my butter, in rich yellow rolls, as 
it'was placed on a shelf over our heads. 

He looked round,as if he wondered what I 
meant, which I thought strange, but the lady 
unmeaningly treading on one of the kittens which 
had followed us In, the snbject dropped. 

peg para reel neil I golvg on fo front to 
open gate, w tay eyes on my return 
I aaw Nina leaning Frente bedroom window, 
her bead almoat touching the honeysuckle which 
ustered around, whilst she strained forward to 
the last of their retreating figures, and when 
eer ee ee See On Oe 

en, 

But I took no notice, only speaking of Lord 
ve and hie fair cousin, she never 
a word, until, as if she conld bear tt 
no longer, she rushed from the room, and I 
could hear her sobbing ss if her heart would 
break, in the chamber overhead, 


CHAPTER Ill, 


Tux harvesh was all gathered In, the weather 
continulog felr until the end, and now the part- 
pre, ran In and out from the hedgee am!d the 
stubble which the gleaners before them had 
cleared of most every gratn of corn, 

The Hall, too, was fall with visitors from 
London for the shooting, which was always es- 
teemed good in our part, and Sir Charles as 
hospitable as any gentleman In the whole of 
England, ‘ 


a8 S 


They said Lord Bramsgrove was gone, the 


‘goselp in the neighbourhood brought to us by 
others 


that he was to be married to the young 
lady who had been staying with Lady Brocksloy ; 
but I said nothing, though I knew they were 
wrong, for [had seen him but the other day, 
when he came with some messge—he mace 
believe from her ladyship—for butter or cream, 
al hI knew well the home dairy contained 
more than enough for what was wanted, and It 
was nob bis lordship who would have been 
deputed as messenger, 

“I know you love flowers,” he would eay to 
Nina, when at these times he would bring a 
lovely rose from the conservatory or a bunch of 
grapes from the hothouse. “A small return, 

Mathews,” he would add, when I was 
memes “for the curds and whey of which I 
ve robbed you.” 


‘*Don’t mention that, my lord,” I answered, 
for the curd he had bad would have made but a 
tiny cheese the aize of a Neufchatel, whilst Nina 
would trearure the flowers till their leaves were 
all withered and dead, and look on the fruit as 
too holy to be eaten. 

It was on one of these occasions I was from 
home, for it wae market-dsy, sod I had to 


accompany the lad—for John was {ll—to the | 


little town where we were accustomed to sell our 
ee eggs, Nina vemalaing behind to see 
Sometimer, when trade was slow, it would be 
aome hours before I could return, but thisday 
"were In great demand, and I was 
home long before the time that I expected, 
aged say the gate, I saw our door was shut 
—f0 Nina's habit, whoever had It open, 
the weather was ao warm and lovely ; and although 
I looked epi gay her meet an 
6, our © alone wagging 
approached, for he had been sitting 
doorstep. waiting to be let in. 
suld, bidding bim keep down ; 
the handle and entered. * 
John was asleep on the sofa, 
beside him a chair where evidently some one bi i 
but no sign of Nina, ond when I 
to where her hat usually 
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my husband was all right, when I moved towards 
the with the intention of seeking her, but 
had not proceeded further than the gate, when I 
saw Lady Brocksley coming towards me from the 


“Iain nob bave seen ber, but fb was 
sol remained where I was until she 








“ Geod-morniag, Mra, Mathews,” she eaid, and 
then I remembersd when, eighteen years ago, 
she had come to me, much fa the same way ; bud 
she was young and handsome then, and I suppore 
what was passing in my mind showed Itself on 
my face, for she continued,— 

* Is anything the matter ; you look worrled? ” 

"Oh, nothing much, my: lady,’ I anawered, 
“only my poor man being ili I have been obliged 

go to market, end maybe I'ma bit tired 
Won't you walk in?” 

**Oh, no, thank you,” she repiled, turning 
het large sunshade so that its crimson ilning 
threw such @ colour over her face, waking ber 
look quite beautiful still, with thove splendid eyes 
of here, soft and flashing by turns, as the fancy 
took her, “i have only come to give you a 
surprise—a surprise which I doubt not will give 
you much pleasure.” 

“ Yea, my lady,” I answered, when not feeling 
comfortable that she should etdnd while talking 
to me I invited her to a seat beneath a large tree 
which grew in our garden, jast by where the bees 
flew in and ont of the hives placed allin a row on 
a bench under {ts branches, and I could hear 
John breathing heavily In bis sleep from the open 
window of the parlour so near. 

*'{ have had a letter, or rather Sir Charles 
has,” ehe corrected, closing her sunshade, while 
I still stood before her, ‘from Miss Helen.” 

‘* Miss Helena, my lady |” I ejaculated, a cold 
chill creeping allover me, ‘ Thank Heaven, then 
ahe is alive |” 

* Yes, allve and well,” my Iady anewered ; 
and then she told me that when she left the 
Hall, so many years, ago, she bad been secretly 
married to the eldest gon of the Earl of Bada- 
cliffs, and that until his death, which bed 
Occurred but a few monthe since, theic marriage 
had been kept secrst, the old. Earl having fixed 
his mind on his son marrying « cousin, and 
threatening to cut him off with bat the empty 
title did he form any other tie, And then my 
lady went on to tell me that the Earl and 
Countesa were coming to the Hall, when she 


"| would bring her to see me, I standing the while 


like one in a dream, with the songs of the birds 
resounding in my ears, aud the graas, with the 
hives and the seat. where my lady sat, all going 
round avd round before me, 

I suppose I looked white and strange, for after 
a moment she took me by the hend, making me 
slit down, whilst she held a tfny vina!grette to 
ney nostrils, I hearing her veice ia & dul), sense- 
less way, with the sound like the surglog of 
waters echoing through my head. 

But I soon recovered myself, apologising for 
having been so stupid, when my lady asking me 
if I was quiie eure that I was not going to faint 
again, said she must lesve me now, for {t was 

tting late, and ib wae time she was back at the 

all, 


“The idea of my fainting!" I added, after 
having assured her ladyship that { was all right, 
and T laughed ; ft seemed so absurd that J, an 
old woman over sixty, should go off like a girl 
of eighteen, but, all the eame, my limbs trembled 
wheu I tried to walk. 

And then I remembered Nina, and went into 
the house, just catching a glimpse of my lady’s 
stately figure between the trees as she walked 
across the park, Jobn had woke up, and was 
looking around him like one searching for what 
he could not tee, and I kaew our girl had not 
returned, 

“Where is she, mother?” he asked, but I 
could not answer for a great, big lump which 
tose in my throat and ctayed my utterance ; and 
then we two—he and I~—watched, whilet hour 
passed hour and the little room grew dull and 
gloomy with the shadows of evening creeplog 
into crevice and corner, and our hearts almost 
audible to each other in their loud beatiog. 

“To da Inte, dear ; go'to bed,” I said; for I 
knew he was weak and fll, “I will stay up fer 
Nina!” 

For Nina! who never came, but I watched 
from our window, looking out @ith weary eyes 
on the quiet which reigned over al), the tiess 
alone gently swaying to and fro, an occasional bat 
fiying past’ like au omen of evil, and the Hall 
grounds bathed in the moonlight; and then 
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with stiffened limbs, cramped with the cold pre- 
ceding the dawn of another day, I turned awsy. 
I knew {b was useless to stay lopger. 

Nina had left us! e 


CHAPTER IV. 


THe following morning I was forced to tell 
John that we two were alone. At first he could 
ecarcely understand me; but as by degrees the 
dread truth presented itself to him he seemed 
like one struck down by a mighty blow, and I 
could see the tears In his eyes when I begged 
him to partake of the breakfast which | had 
prepared for him. But for my sake he made be- 
lieve to eat a few morsels, and then he arose, 
weak as he was; and I saw him reach his hat 
from the peg on which it was accustomed to 
hang. : 

“ Where are you going, dear!” I asked. 

“To the Hall,” he answered, ‘‘and if it is 
as I euspect I will tramp the world through but 
whad I'll find and punish the man who has 
robbed us of our pet lamb!” 

“You don’t think that, father?” I said, 
knowlog so well what was passing in his mind— 
my own thought too, all the same that I tried to 
calm him-—-for I saw the veins like great cords 
standing up in his forehead, ard I knew how fll 
and weak he was; and when he went to Sir 
Charles, as he eaid he would, I found myzelf 
wondering how it would all end, 

Even Carlo knew there was something amis, 
for he wandered from room to room, and then 
out inte the open afr with his tall down, in a de- 
jected sort of way, till I found him, later on, 
lying near the seat under the big tree—her 
favourite one—and all I could do he would not 
move, only looking up sorrowfally into my face, 
and there I lefts him, with the tears running 
down my cheeks, 


John came in after awhile, looking sad and 


eary. : 

“No, mother,” he said, when I would have 
led him within ; “let me eit here in the bright 
sun. I shall miss her less beneath the blue 
canopy of Heaven, with the breeze playing 
around me,” So I brought a chair from the 
house, and when he had rested a moment I crept 
close to his side, 

“Te he there?” I asked, 
the Hall was jast visible In 
the thinning treer. 


"IT don’t know what to make of ft, mother,” 
he sald, “Lord Bramsgrove, Sir Charles told 
me, had left Brocksley to rejoin his regiment, 
for he was In the Guarde, And yeb I could 
bave sworn I saw him pass the window where 


we were, 8 with a lady, who the servants 
sald wae Mies Isabel Defries, on bis arm.” 


“ Why, that’s the lady his lordship br t 
here,” answered, for I remembered I had 
heard him call her Isabel, and then I drew from 
my bosom a slip of paper, on which Nina had 
scrawled a few words, g us to forgive her, 
bub she had left us to share the lot cf one who 
was dearer to her than life itself, 

I showed {ft to John, having found {t after he 
had gone, and I went upstairs to put the room 
which was hers to rights. 

He read it over and over, his big tears ad 
to the biots which hers had left, and then he 
gave it back to me. Bat he became so much 
worse after that that I almost forgot my first 
sorrow in the watching him, not knowing, from 
day to day, when be might be taken from me, 

The Earl and Countess of Endecliffe had come 
to Brockaley, but I thought of nothisg now but 
the life which was slowly ebbing away, which 
was to leave nie so ead, so lonely. 

The doctor told me there was no hope, and 
till I clung to the faintest ray, praying that 
he might be mistaken, that my dear one would 
Hive. 

It had become very dreary now, the leaves 
lying dry and withered on the damp earth, 
whilst the wind sighed and soughed amid the 
bare branches, 

John had been more than usually free from 
pain, Andas I watched by bie side, his hand 


inting to where 
e distance, amid 


ding | she sald, “but I tho 


held in mine, I could see his ps moving as if In 


er. 

“You are better, dear?” I asked, even at the 
last flicker, feeling » hope that the flame of life 
would bura afresh, whilst I bent down until my 
face rested on his. 

" Better, Janet?” he answered, ‘' Yea, dear, 
far better, for my Saviour fs waiting to recetve 
me there,” and he raised his eyes to Heaven. 
‘'We have been very happy together,” he 


have paased, and the little girl we lost here I 
shall soon be with now; and when your time 
comes, wife, there will be nothing to divide us 
then. Don't fret, Janet; not dead, dear, bub 
gone before,” 

For his eake I endeavoured to control my 
sorrow, though my heart was breaking, and 
great sobs wonld burst from me; but I checked 
them as best I could, for I knew his time was so 
short now, and my grief would only take from 
his peace at the last. 

Then he remained quiet—so quiet that for 
the moment I and the neighbour who had come 
in to try to give me comfort thought he was 
gone ; and I put my ear to his heart, but I could 
hear no sound save the sad moaning of the wind 
without, which at times would shriek as Shouh 
in mortal palo, and then again die away 
solemn silence, whilst I etill eat watching for the 
hue of death to pass over the features I loved s0 
dearly, when the lips again moved; and strafn- 
ing my ears to catch the last sound, I heard the 
its of Nina, and then, like one in a sleep, his 

t passed away. 

" Dead, dead!” I thought in my grief, and 
her name the last on his lips—the girl who in 
the firstagony of my great trouble I looked upon as 
the cause, by her ungrateful conduct, of hasten- 
ing his end ; and at the moment, tn the madness 
of my sorrow, I almost hated her, who had 
bronght euch care to our once happy home, 

After John’s faneral I became calmer, I did 
not care tosee anyone, though there was mach I 
was obliged to attend to—for I had been left very 
comfortable, and determined to dispose of the 
farm as soon as possible ; so I put it in the hands 
of the agents, and stayed, hoping each day to 
hear they had an offer for ft. 

I was very glad Miss Helen—the Countess of 
Endscliffe as I ought to call her, but could never 
bring myself to do—didn’t come to see me, at 
the same time that I felt it a little that she had 
no thought for me in my trouble. 

We were well into November now, and I was 
thinking of all that bad passed in those long 
years, aince she brought me that baby with the 
snow all hanging about her, to the day when she 
had become a woman, and gone from me without 
a word, withogt one kise for the many I had 
showered upon her ip her Infancy, and thena 
longing to know the story of her birth came over 
me. * 

I sup I was very deep in thought, for, 
al ag eet early in the day, and the sun 
8 through the heavy grey clouds, shining 
ins kind of over the ploughed 
and bare hedgerows, I gave quite a start when 

turned, 


the handle of my door and «# lady 
entered. 


"IT hope you will forgive me, Mra, Mathews,” 
t you did not hear me 
knock }” 


"No, ma’am,” I answered, in a confased kind 
of way. “I am nob quite so quick of hearing 
aa I used to be, and it’s so seldom anyone comes 
bo see me now excepting Mre. Smith over the 
road,” and I dusted « cbalr, drawing it up to the 
fire that she might sit down. 


tone, “You must be very lonely. I am staying 
at the Hal), you know, though I suppose you 
have no idea who Iam!” 

I looked at her then, starting back the while, 
and then I knew it was Miss Helen—the 


| 


“ Miss Helen!” I cried, falling on my knees 
and kissing her hands, on which my tears poured 
like rain, ‘and I not to know you—your old 
nurse | 





»” 
“Nob to be wondered at,” she answered, 


wontinued, “through all the long years which 


“No }” she answered, in a questioning kind of’ 


making me getup. “I wasa girl when you saw 
me last ; Jam almost an old woman now.” 

“ Yes, miss—my lady I mean,” Iaald, at which 
she smiled, 
seen 80 much sorrow since then ; although 
Lady Brocksley told me all about It, John’s 
death put it all out of my head, and I had almost 
forgotten you were at the Hall.” 

" Poor John |” she sald ; then, after a pause, 
“go Lady Brocksley told you all, didshe? Jast 
like her. How little altered she is |” and she 
laughed. ‘And you, nurse, did you return 
confidences t” 

“No, miss—you don’t mind my calling you 
so, do you!” Lasked, apologising. “I told ber 
ladyship nothing, But I have often though» 
about it; and I think {t only right, if the child 


you bronght to me that night was you 
should restore her to her proper position as your 
daughter,” 


She looked at me then--a wild, scared look 
coming Into her eyes. 

** What do you mean!” she asked. “That 
child—tie she not dead then? I came to show you 
what I had done, and to hear all about what 
had occurred since 1 went away.” 

Bat when I would have sat down and told 
her all, she, with the impatience so natural to her, 
said she couldn’ stay to hear then ; I must puton 
my bonnet and go out with ner before it gov 


too late. 
Sol went a ¢, returning with my heavy 
crape vell, ever reminded me of him I had 


lost ; and then we two went out, she leading me 
on until we reached the gate which opened to 
the churchyard, where the jackdaws, fiying aud 


cawing from the belfry tower, salons of 
life around the quiet -place of the dead. 
** Look there, nurse!” she eald, pointing to « 


marble stone placed but recently at the head of 
my husband's grave, “you can see enough to 
read that, can’d you 1” : 

‘+ Yes, my lady,” I answered, kneeling down 
where, a few weeks since, I had laid John to rest 
by our own little baby, who bad died after but 
aix months of infant ** My heart is too full 
to 


daughter.” 
There was no date further; no 
baby girl whose tiny grave nestled so 


of the 
to the 


“ov pathnecy and then I knew how the mistake 


fields | ‘ 
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CHAPTER V. 


1 wap sold the farm at last, taking with mea 
few things which I treasured to Mrs, Smith’e, 
who had offered me s home, Carlo coming with 
me. He looked so Se ees ee Been haa 
my heart to part w , even a com- 
fort in being able to see the old homestead from 
Mra. Saith’s window, where John and I had 
passed so many happy years. 

I became gradually more resigned to my lot, 
It was a bitter winter, and when I eaw the 
sufferings of others I felt how wicked I was to 
rebel against Heaven’s will—I, who had so much 
to be thankful for, 

And so the days passed, cold, freezing daye, 
with large icicles hanging like the pendants of a 
lustre from branch and bough, and. the ducks 
looking wistfully where the pond was frozen 
over, and they could get no further than where 
the ice had been broken for the horses to drink. 

Bat, for all, the sun shone brightly, and the 
country was a picture in its winter beauty, when 
one morning a child, one of the nefghbours’, ran 
in excited and breathless to where I sat by the 
warm hearth. 

“A letter for you, Mrs, Mathews!” he sald, 
holding it between the fingers of his red, chubby 
hand, “They gaveit me up at the village— 
the postmaistress did.” 

Oar post-office was but a small shop where the 
villagers bought what was necessary to their 
frugal wants ; and excepting the gentlefolks who 
sent their servants, there was little calling for 
letters, So I took this one from the child, for 
the moment thinking he must have made some 
mistake ; but when I saw the writing all the 
blood seemed to go from my heart, and a sort 
of faint feeling came over me, 

The boy even seemed to notice my agitation, 
asking me if I weren’t well, and fixing his pretty 
baby eyes on me in anxious fear. 

“Me well? Yer, child!” I anawered, and 
then I gave him a penny and sent him off to play, 
fearing I should not have time to read my 
precious letter before Mrs. Smith's return, who 
was gone to buy something for dinner ; 20 when 
T heard his tiny feeb patter over the brick floor 
leading to the outward door, then I knew I was 


For some time I remained, twisting and 
turning it in my hand, reading the postmarks, 


even to the date on which it was 
cnn y ae ance to open read 


and then I pictured to myself my darling in her 
new home, sheltered from she bitter winds of 
winter, whilst I read on,— 


saw for the first time a greenish piece of printed 
paper, with a round like a post-mark on it, and 
at one corner, in a kind of marked square, 3 
2 placed under a £ 

showed it to Mrs, Smith afterwards, asking 
what it all meant, for I had never seen such a 
thing in my life before, and then she told me— 
the print was so smal! I could not read it—that 
the order was made payable to me, Janet Mathews, 
from——, showing me where I had to put my 
name, and then they, the post-cffice, would give 
me two pounds, I only having to tell them who 
sent Ib, 

It was some time before I could understand, 
for I was but an ignorant old woman, not fit to 
go farther than the little town where I bad been 
accustomed to sell my butter and eggs each 
market-day. 

But Nina had given me full directions, and so 
happy did I feel at the thought of seeing her 
once more that I soon found myself anxious as 
a girl to start on my journey. 

There was only one thing I felt I must do, and 
that was see Miss Helen before I started ; so 
after writing as best I could to Nina, I set off 
for the Hall, having told Mra. Smith I should 
leave her on the morrow. 

The snow was pretty deep on the path which 
led to the servants’ entrance, and the wind in 
the branches overhead, as I walked along, 
moaned and sighed, making me feel quite 
melancholy-like ; and I wasn’t sorry when they 
bade me sit in the warm servante’ hal! whilat one 
of them told the Countess I wanted to see her. 

“They are ab dinner now, old lady,” a foot- 
man said to me, giving himself, as I thoughs, 
mighty airs; ‘but sit down by the fire, and 
when the ladies the drawin’-room, the 
Countesa’s maid will tell ’er ladyship you hare 
"ere,”” ° 


T felt quite spiteful when, after saying that, 
he tossed hie head and walked out, grander than 
Sir Charles himself, wishing to be able to have 
stuck a pin in his silk-covered calves; for it 
seemed #0 long whilst I eat there all alone, save 
when one or the other of the servants came ia 
and out, taking no more notice of me than 
if I had been an Image like those on the 
chiraney- where a shepherdess had her arm 
round a little lamb, and the old one looking up 
at her the while, 
baeaae oo Ewe the Countess’s = 

pped in, ittle feeb seemingly scarce touch- 
ing the floor—she trod so quick and light. 

“ Are you Mra, Mat’ews!” she asked, unable 
gf ap sage a ge when I told her I 
was, way den, ef you please,” she said, 
and J followed her, treading over carpats in 
which one’s feet sank as in the soft turf of a 
summer's lawn, up a broad staircase carpeted the 
same, over which was a rose-coloured light, 
thrown by the shades of the lamps burning an 
and there. 


I walked very slow, mademolselle waiting for 
Le bg the top of Po ovr for I —s not 
p looking at ge pictures and marble 
figures, which seemed to meet me at every turn, 
ia my simplicity how so mavy beau- 

tiful things could be got together. 

But I saw Marie was growing Impatient, so J 
followed on brisker, until she showed me into a 
little room, divided from another with such 
lovely lace curtains, over which crimson ones of 
rich velvet partly hung; and through theee she 

returning a moment after to say her 


tifal, 
body low ; her neck, 
itself, wae bare, save for a 
po a ae a frozen icicles 
ttering t ey made m 
denne with tholr rghtnew i tegen 
nurse |” brin a 
‘own white uth be the Pier oon 
fell—it was so soft and springy. 
me what ft is you have to say? 


our being disturbed.” 
of that, Countess,” I said, and 
Nina’s letter from my bosom, 


ot 
His 

E 

; 

| 

i 





FF 
aa 


placed it, 





“Norton! Norton!” Misa Helen kepb re- 
peating when eho had read to the end. “ What 
does {ct mear, nurse? Did you know anyoue of 
that name?” she asked, “There was no one 
here, I am sure.” 

“That’s more than I can tell, my lady,” I’ an- 
swered, “I never heard the name before, our 
folks being but hard-working people like poor 
John and I were.” 

“Of course you are going?” she eald ; “and 
yet—ib seems a great undertaking for anyone at 
your time of life!" 

I did not answer for the moment, We were 
both thinking, she and J, of the same thing, bub 
at last ,— 

*T am stronger than you think, Countess,” I 
said, “J start to-morrow.” 

"To: morrow?” she answered, pondering a 
moment, “I am going too, with the Karl, to 
London to-morrow to our town residence. You 
can travel with Marie, for we have invitations to 
be present at the marriage of Lord Bramsgrove, 
which takes place on the 20th, and I am quite 
glad to think you will have someone to take care 
of ycu, for you would be sure to get ran over 
or something, in the big city, you dear old 
nurse;” and she jumped up, kissleg my old 
withered face, as she had done, my own Mise 
Helen, in the days long past. 

1 didn’t stay long after, only just long enough 
to receive {nstractions to be in readiness, when a 
servant from the Hall would be sent for me on 
the following morning, and then, when I rose to 
leave, — 

'T fee) happier now, nurse!” she sald. 

And I knew what she meant—bappler that we 
had found Nina. : 


CHAPTER VI. 


the time, when a — from the Hall caras 
for me, with Marie ie, and the Countesa’s 
trunks on the roof. 

I had never closed an eye all night, thinking 
of my journey, and the seeing my darling at the 
end, 


D 

Carlo whined when he saw me leave, bub 
Mre, Smith promised to take care of him till 
my return; so I bid her good-bye and then 
we started for the little town where the station 


was. 
The Earl and Countess were there when we 
arrived, and Marie made me sib down fn the 
bgp neg whilst she — ox = 
, seeing to her wraps and rugs, e hot- 
eaiee tall for her feet, for {t wae terribly 


e small station; bub to me {t 

seemed there was a great bustle, when, as a 

a train came rushing fn, 

rt to my feet; and ib was bub a 

moment when Marie came in breathless, telling 

put my best foot forward, 

for the train was just about to start, whilst she 

almost dragged me to where the carriage was 

fato which I was pushed, Marle forgetting I 

wes an old woman, and not young and active like 

herself, And then we were off, the trees and 

fields flying past, and I found myself holding on 

to the sides of the compartment where we were, 

as I thought each moment we must be dashed 
into eternity, 

At last we reached London, so Marie told me, 
when, having stopped at several lbtle stations, 
we came to where it seemed to me ib was nothing 
bat nolse and smoke—my poor old head all in a 
whirl—as we flew over the tops of the houses, 
and looked down on the streets, where people 
were continually coming and going, and omnl- 
buses and carts were running one against the 
other. 

I was so thankful that Mise Helen had let 
me come with Marie’ when, I saw what a big 
place London was, although she did fn her quick 
French way pull me out on to the platform, and 
there leave me whilst she flew to see after her 
lady’s luggage, I the while, like one in a dream, 
looking on the confasion about me. nue 
‘My 





“Come along,” I heard her say at last. 
lady saye you must have something to eat, and 


Tux following morning I was ready long before 
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or fm be celecencedg, Pwd yy ees itt”) Bat after a few moments, she told me She would have drawn me away, but I was 
pea address, I showed her where | the truth with the tears in her syes—the eyes | looking at a picture I bad picked out from the 
my 


Hog was, 
Bab the Countess would not hear of my going 


alone. 

" Poor old nurse, she will be lost for a cer- 
taluty,” I heard her say to Marie, “Go with 
her to Malda Vale, and then follow on to 
Lowndes Square,” 

So a few moments later we were in a cab, each 
step ng me nearer Nina’s home, 

“ Dat's right, cabby,” she said at last, putting 
her head out of the window to stop the cabman, 


and the green slopes I had expected 
in the houses with but a narrow patch 
of ground between each; which was all my eyes 


on, 

Bat Marie only laughed when I told her how 
disappointed I was,and then wishing me good-bye, 
comet was all right now, she left me to ring 
the bell, whilst the cab went off with her to her 
lad, "s house. ; 


eh onvering of white, not 
much more than a -froat, resting on the 
branches of the trees which overhung the gate 
where I stood, 

Very soon I heard someone comiog, and when 
I asked the servant who opened the door ff Mrs, 
Norton Uved there she answered " Yeu,” asking 
me tf I was the old lady her mistress ex ¥ 

LT answered that I was—her mother, I added 
when [ thought I saw her smile—not that I 
much wondered, for I felt what a quaint, queer, 
little figure I was here, where ali were so dif- 
ferent, but she sald no more than to tell ms to 
follow her, 

Bat when she opened the door of the room 
andI went in, except at Brocksley Hall I never 
saw anything so beautiful. 

There was a large fire burning, which made 
the steel of the fender and the irons to shine 
like silver, whilst lamps placed all about—llttle 
lamps with crimson shades—threw a colour like a 
rose all over the place, 

"Qh, mother { dear, dear mother ! ” and then 
from the far end, divided from where I stood 
with cream lace curtains, delicate as a spider's 
web, Ning came to meet me, throwing her arms 


ounds | Thorne!” 


I loved so well—and she the while at 
my feet, the room with all its beautiful mirrors 
and pictures seemed to whirl round and round, 
the marble and bronze figures which before looked 
80 splendid, jeering at me with pointed fingers from 
esch corner in which they stood. And then I told 
her—my own heart breaking with [ts great 
aorrow—how I would rather have seen her in 
her coffin and let my teare fall ov her grave than 
aave met hor as I did now, 

“A toy for the time, a doll to deck with bis 
at — oa said, “and then to be bag ons 

le, as Lo ramsgrove cas) away May 
Thorne.” 

She started to her feet now, her eyes flashing 
as I had seen them once before, with sparks of 
fire bright like those from the diamonds round 
her throat. 

‘It is false!” she sald, “and I will nob 
hear it, not even from you, though you are my 
mother. Lord Bramegrove never loved May 


“He told her so,” I answered, ‘‘ much the 
same as doubtiess Mr, Norton has told you.” 

She caught her breath then, like one who had 
unknowingly batrayed themvelves, but fb was 
only 8 moment, and her mood changed. 

"He loves me!” she sald; “indeed, indeed, 
he does. He told meso bub yesterday when he 
went away, and bid me good-bye, while he 
pressed me to his heart, sayiog, ‘1 shall soon 
retarn. Nina, my Nina! you’ will always love 
me, won’h you ?’” and then she told me that 
they were to be married when bis father died, 
but that during his lifetime he could ‘not make 
oe wife, unless by bringing beggary on 


We were quiet for a short time after, I look- 
ing at things as an old woman wonld, and she 
trusting to him with all the faith which in 
her young mind nothing could~break. So I 
could not find it in my heart to awaken her 
before the time which I knew too well would 
stirely ‘come from her dream of happiness ; 
and when she saw I was relentiog she again 
threw herself at my feet, kiasing my hands, 
my knees; and I gazing -down on her with 
such love that had she been twice as fallen 
would bave me asiill nestle her close to my 


round me, and kissing my withered cheek just ae | side. 


she used todo when it was round and rosy as her 
own—I the while almost afraid to come near her, 
she was ao beautiful, her drezs of rich cardinal 
velvet, with lace, and the diamonds sparkling on 
her neck and arms white asdriven snow. 

“ How lovely you do look, Nina!” I sald, and 
then I cast my eyes all round the room—her 
room, How different to our own little humble 
home at Brocksley, wondering who Mr. Norton 
was, and how rich he must that he could 
give my pretty bird euch a cage ! 

I suppose she read my thoughts In my face, 
for ehe ralsed her velvet eyes so fall of happiness 
to mine, 

Come and sli down, mother! ” she said, “I 
have eo longed to tell you how good he fs, and 
how fondly I love him.” 

“OF courses, Nina, I understand all that,’I 
answered, with a smile, for had I not been as 
happy when John first called me wife? “Bat 
why did you not tell me you were golng to be 
married, and let me see this Mr. Norton—this 
husband of yours 1” 

She remained eflent, I watching, and not able 
to understand why ib was she did not speak, 
whilst the colour rose on her lovely cheek until 
her face became ted ss her dress to her very 
temples, and she twisting and turning the gold 
rag on ber third finger. 

“Be—because, mother, dear, he was a gentle- 
man, and I only a poor girl, and I loved him so 
much that when he told me thatif I did not 
keep my own counsel he must give me up, I feld 
I must do so or die!" 

Poor girl! ‘*Nins,” I could not help saying, 
‘even bad you been nothing more than ‘a poor 
girl, why should tte wikh to disown’ his wife?” 
and [ wanted to tell her the rest; but somehow 
LT could not get the words out, so only asked ‘her 


She was sgain my darling—the girl I had 
nursed and fondled and taught to call me 
mother ; so I drew her towards me, laying her 
head on my shoulder and stroking her glossy 
hair; she the while telling me of her great ove 
for this man who dare not call her wife, and I 
listening, my heart aching as it had not done 
elnce J laid John to rest fn his last narrow bed, 

Thad not even told her of that, and she, so 
full of her own story, had never noticed my deep 
crape, and the long veil hanging from my black 
bonnet, until on turning ite heavy folds fell on 
her head, 
re a her eee ae 7 —. me 

thought prosperity how much she 
should be able do for us who were so poor, 
having put fifty pounds fn crlep bank-notes away 
for the little farm which was ours—now sold 
and In the hands of 
* Bat we do not live for dead bat the living, 
so after a while Nina dried her eyes and then 
ehe led me to another room, and another—all 
so beautiful that I could scarcely chooses 
which I liked best—~until she led me to a small 
one leading from her own bedroom, which to me 
seemed like the palace of some fairy princess. 

It was her boudoir, she said, I little knowing 
what that was at first, until I remembered ihe 
Countese’s in Brocksley Hall, and that not half 
so beautifal; so I trod, almost fearing to put 
my feet on the carpet—it was so soft and thick 
—my eyes wandering from one thing to another 
and resting on the pictures, which bhuog, large 
ones on the wall, with little ones—phovos she 
called thernn—standing bere and there all around. 

I took them up, mostly people I did not know, 
when Nina came quickly forward. 

** Never miad those, mother,” she sald, “yon 





when she was married. 


have seen enough, and must be hungry and 
tired,” 





rest, It wae the one Ikeness which among: 
them all I knew, and then I turned to where 
Nina was waitlog fur me, a dail heavy pain 
at my heart, which sank in ‘my bosom like 
lead 


She was right. I had seen enough ! 


CHAPTER VIL 


“ How isit that this man's photo is amongst 
them!” I said, still standing with the picture 
fa my hand, notwithstanding that she was using 
every endeavour to draw me from the spot. “ Is 
he a friend of your-——”' husband, Iwas golag to 
say, but the word choked me, so I added of Mr 
Norton instead. 

*1 Don't look Ifke that, mother,” she answered. 
‘’ You know I told you bow my tongue was tiled, 
and I cannot break my promise to him.” 

The words had come from her in a disjointed 
kind of way, she the while kneeling at my feet, 
for she had made me sit down on the couch with 
its blue satin coveritig, so delicate I feared even 
to place a finger on {ts richness, and lookiug up 
into my fécs, a world of pain ia her lovely eyes, 

* Twish I could tell youall, mother,” she said," I 
should feel happier,” and then she became quie: 
again, as though welghiog in her mind whether 
she would break her word or no, Afier o 
moment, with a volcs scarcely above a whisper, 
aud her soft, fair hands pressed on mine,— 

"Do you think it would be very wrong?” she 


*\My darling!” I ssid, lifting her from the 
ground, and drawing her head with all Ite thick, 
heavy braids down on my shoul ‘trast me, 
Nina, and if I find there is nothing but what you 
have told me to stand between you and the 
honour dearest of all to women, I will not speak 
until the time comes for him-to fulfil his pro- 
mise," 

She raised her beautiful rounded arm then, 
claspiog ft round my neck with the diamonds 
which seemed to me to flash with angry eparks 
of fire—for I was a foolish, fanclifal old woman 
—falling back till they almozt reached her 
elbow. 

Dear, dear nidther!” she said, whilst she 
smothered me with kisses, and then she poured 
‘Into my ears the story which was to have beex 
kept secret. Good Heavens! and I beard it ali, 
listening to the end, whilst I could feel my own 
heart beating wildly with the indignation I could 
Ql hide, and she wafting for the answer I could 
not echool my tongue to speak. © : 

“My poor, poor child!” Lenid at last, stay- 
ing & moment before I could b myself to 
tell her that which I knew would load her 
with misery, and she so happy in her biinded 
faith, ‘ 

I thought at one time I would not disturb 
the trast she had, till 1 remembered—knowing 
so well how it would all end—that the scales 
would sooner or later fali from her -eyes, aud 
she would learn how she had been betrayed from 
others less gentle than I was, so I told her. 

Bat she did not go into hysterics, nor did she 
faint when I had ficlshed my story, the 
colour swept from her face, leaving it white o2 
marble ; and Into her eyes, so fall but a short 
time since of love and happiness, there came 
such a look of agony as one would never hope to 
seo again, 

Then ahe rose slowly to her feet. 

‘Take me away, mother!” she eald; “ back 
to Brocksley—I could not die here,” and she 
looked round with a shudder, whilst unclasping - 
the diamonds from her neck sud arms she placed 
them on the table, as if their very touch stung 
her like scorpions, 


** Back to Brocksley? Yes, dear,” 1 aa- 


swered, almost glad, selfish as I wae, that we 
two should be again together, with no one to 
live for but ourselves. 

‘*But the Countess?” I thought, consoling 
royself after with the recollection that farther 
than to be assured that she was safe, Miss Helen 
dia not care to know more of the girl whom she 
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had hoped was laid to rest beneath the green 
nat Mela tha Ales povned sah car's 
b ,, grave. 

rae Tk wd darling away from all the 
lendour which surrounded her, she moving 
tke one in @ dream, as she collected one or two 
were 


hers 
placing them in a small bag she gave 
his likeness amongst the 
efter age removed it the 


which had held it, kissing {t as {f ib 
a thing of life, and then putting It away 


48 
fa 


by a tiny inlaid table, and saw how her 
shook the while, and great big tears falliog 
on the paper. 

mother,” she sald, at last, 
heavy fur- 


Te 
E 


| 


train for Brockeley ; and I was so auxicus to bs 
with my darling that I scarcely 
she was trembling by my side, 
almost making me to fall on the slippery road in 
her “had now 


g her 


ask any question of Nias, 

I she had yes operas him in 
the dim, uncertain light, and I almost hear 
her heart, {6 was beating so wildly, whilst a dry, 
hard sob would ab times escape her Ifp*, 


CHAPTER VHI. 


I LOOKED out once after we had started, and, 
aotwl that 1b was snowing eo hard, I 
the géotleman still on the 


before she entered his | 


wrote to hin, for I watched her as- 





caressing sorb of way, putting hie nove into her 
hands, and loo! up, a8 much as to say, “ you 
know how sorry I am for you,” and then, for 


the first time since we had left London, I saw 
her eyes become moistened. 

"Carlo, dear, dear old Carlo!” she said, 
throwing her arms round the doz’« neck, and 
lettiog tears fall on his rough, shaggy coat, 
whilet he licked her face, her arms, in an ecstasy 
of _— “Are you really glad to see me 

a ” 


** We are all glad to see you back, Mise Nina,” 
Mca. Smith said, kindly, seeing how her young 
hearb was breaking, and she was an old tried 
friend, having known her when she firet came to 
us, now elghteen years since. 

“Bat you don’t know, Mrs, Smith,” she 
answered, and then I told her to geb up—for 


‘she was sobbing bitterly now—and she must not 


give way, but have something to eat, and after a 
good night’s rest she would be our Nina again as 
she used to be, , 


So she rose from her knees, bub she only made 
believe to touch a morse) of the supper Mre. 
Smith prepared, and sald she was too tired 
to eat, SoTI put her to bed, jast as I had done 
in all those years gone by, haporpy bu her aide 
until her heavy eyes closed, and I knew by her 
quiet breathing she was asleep. 

Then I lay down too, for I was sorely wearied, 
but I conld not sleep, hearing each hour strike 
by the clock {n Brockaley church. 

Is was two In the morning, and I found my- 
self dozing off, when all of a sudden she woke 


up. 

* Don’t you hear the bells ringing, mother 1” 
ahe asked, ‘‘ Hash! they are ringing a wedding 
peal! Are they forbim! Tell me.” 

I looked down, thinking for the moment she 
was talking In her sleep, but when I took her 
hand in it was hot and burning, and her 
eyes were wide open, with a restless atrange 
look I had never seen there before. 

“Yee,” she continued, finding I did not 
anewer, “I know. they made him marry her, 
for she {s rich, and I am only a poor girl, but zee, 
mother, how he looks aj me! He Is holding out 
his arms to me. He does love me, and you even 
sald he was falee, and it is not true!” 

She wonld have risen from the bed then but I 
held her gently back, and then her strength gave 
way, her nifind alone active as she wandered in 
her talk—at one time thinking she was with 
Jobn, in the fields with the golden corn, and the 
red poppies, till in her fancy she was again In 


the house at Maida Vale with him who had zo 
cruelly betrayed her, 
I got up and dreseed, knowing I could not gab 


a doctor till the morning, so I lft a fire, and put 
some cold vinegar rags on her hot temples, she 
taking me for someone else as I watched for the 
dawr, becoming numbed and cold, and the 
winter's sun ao long {mn rising from the dark grey 
of the early clouds, 

For weeks after that she lay on a bed of sick- 
nes, ab one time all hope t% her young life 
would be spared gone ; and then she arose, like a 
flower which had been beaten down by the ralp, 
bo brightness, the joyousness of her youth, gone 

or ever, Y 

We had had a bitter winter, bni ib had passed 
now, and the hed were one mound of 
primroser, the yo pened leaves and budding 
trees all 4 age of a new life, which to Nina, 
seemed to have opened too, 

Bat the sadness which her dreadful sorrow 
seemed to have left was ever with her, though 
- never rsplaed—always gentle, even happy in 


"Yon loved once, mother!" she said, when, 
om one occasion, we visited John’s grave, where 
the flowers were growing, ‘‘ And you 

your love as I have mine. At one time I 
prayed to die, for I felt the same earth could nod 
contain us two, bub Heaven knew best, and now 
was so young to leave this 
you, dear, and the 


; 
ie 
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Sich | bad travelled, now five 







from an attack of bronchitic, and I was told that 
the Karl and Countess were golog to reside there 
with Str Charles, who fretted so much, they said, 
after his beautifal wife, 

So it came Into my mind that justice should 
be done to my darling, for when I was gone— 
and I was getting very old now, never knowing 
when I should be called to rest, where John was 
restiag—what would become of her. 

Nina thought I was allent—thinkiog of my 
poor man, so asked no questions, sitting as she 
did on our baby’s grave, with her large sad eyes 
taking In all that waa beautifal around us, and 
now and then picking a daley carelessly to 

lecen, 

That night I determined to see Miss Helen 
~—the Countess I mean; so after tea, and I 
knew the dinner at the Hall would be finizhed, I 
puton my bonnet and shawl and walked across 
the park, 

** You vant to see me lady, Mra. Mat’ews?” 
Marie asked, when she had been summoned by 
Lor footman, and I awaited her io the servants’ 


A 

“Ido,” I answered, “ having something very 
important to say to her ladyship.” 

So after keeplug me waiting for another balf- 
hour I was shown into the drawing-room where 
the Countess was. 

“Tam all alone, Mathews,” she gald, ‘ao 
will see you here before the gentlemen come in. 
Sit down,” she continued, smiling, for I was 
afraid—the chairs were so splendid—that I 
should spoil their beauty ; so [I sat down won- 
dering in my mind how I should commence, 

“Well, nurse, what is It?" she said, seeing 
my hesitation. 

“I hope you won’t be angry, my lady,” I 
began, “bub you see IT am getting old, and I 
was thinking I shall not be here Jong, and when 
I ama gone what is to become of Mies Nina }” 

saw a frown pass over her faca, and then 
she replied,— 

“ Your daughter I supposes you mean, nurse, 
If anything happens to you-—-which I see no reason 
to fear will for many a year to come—I give you 
my word she shall be provided for,” 

“My daughter! Ob, Miss Helen! my lady! 
surely you will not be so unjust as to withhold 
from her what is hers by right?” 

“You are a very foolizh old woman,” she 
answered, telling me to get up, for I had thrown 
myself on my knees at her feet; “for even 
suppoeing Nina {n svery other respect fitted to 
fill the position in which you are anxtous to place 
her, do you think, after the manner in whith 
ashe left Brocksley, the Earl would ever sanction 
such a proceeding, did I enlighten him with 
regard to the rest, which ab present I have nob 
done? No; nol! take my word for it, nurse, she 
is far happier to let matters rest as they are at 

mt. 

‘* War happier you sey, my lady, when, had ib 
been other she would have now been the 
wife of the man whom she believes to have been 
falee to her ; but you must excuse me, Countess,” 
I added ; “I suppose I look at things different 
to sovlety folks, 

She smiled then, telling me she would do ail 
she could, but I must not ask imponsibllities ; 
and then she bid me good-bye, ringing the bell 
that a servant might show me out, and I kaew 
it was uselesa to say more; so I went home, 
treading down the soft grass beneath my feet of 
the park, now bathed in the moonlight, thinking 
the while what a beautiful world it wae to be so 
badly peopled ! 





CHAPTER IX. 


I saw the Countess several times after that, 
but said nothing farther, leaving {ib to time to 
work what I knew Providence would in ite own 
way bring to pass, As to Nina, she never 
repined now, living on in her own quiet way, 
a settled sadness In her lovely eyes which made 
her more beautifal still, even ging herself 
ab times to speak of her past sorrow, and never a 
word of blame for the man who had wrecked her 





young life. 
; Two years passed, bringing little change, and 
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we two shut out from the world as completely 
as though the grave had closed over each. — 

Tt was then, that one night in the late autumn, 
I was sent for from the Hall. The Countess was 
d , #0 they sald, aud I was to be quick, or I 
should nob see her alive ; and how wet and dreary 
it was, the wind soughing and sighing In the 
branches overhead, whilst I trod down the damp, 
dead leaves in the path leading through the park 
which was the way to the servants’ entrance ! 

One might almost have fancied that death had 
already entered within—euch a silent, heavy 
stillness hung over all the household ; and Marie 
spoke only {n a low whisper when she for the 
third time led me te where the Countess awalted 


seen her last, the dark eyes looking so large, 
and the Ines all round showing quite plainly ; 
whilst her hair, still thick and heavy, had great 
streaks of grey running all through Ib. 

** Come here, nurse,’’ she. sald, with difficulty. 
“T dare say you can guess what ft is I want to 
say,” andas I moved forward the Earl stepped 

e, but she held him with her thin transparent 
band, which had already begun to pluck the 
0 before they would remain still for ever. 


coverings 

**No, no, Basil! You must stay and hear all, 
‘that you may undo the wrong I have done!” 
she sald, 


So he atayed, sitting down by her alde and 


caressing her long tresses, as he had done when 
they D om ta ees glossy, and they both young 


“You know when I fied with you from 
Brockaley, dear }" she began. “I told you that I 
would place our baby—of whose birth no one knew 
—with a woman on whom I could implicity rely 
to take charge of her until sucha time as we 
could make our marriage public, and remove her 
to our home. Years passed, however, without 
our belng able to do so; and never having seen 
the child since that ulght—and oh! whata night 
it was—when I put it into the arms of my old 
nurse—bbhe which the first caused 
me soon seul away, and not ony did I at times 
cense to remember its existence, but when it did 
come to my recollection I prayed that it might 
be dead; and even {f alive my pride told me 
that after so many years having elapsed, in which 
she would have been brought up as their daughter, 
I> was Impossible on my part to restore her to 
her proper posftion. Oa our retarn to Brocksley, 
the firat thing I did was to go to Nurse Mathews. 
I saw her through the window ; she was alone, 
and it was then thata fear came over me that 
ehe would fosist on my doing what was right if, 
should the claild be living, she knew the story of 
which, until then, she had been in ignorance,” 

The Earl bade me molsten her lips now, for 
they had become dry and parched ; sol s 
down, my hand shaking whilst I held a glass to 
the mouth I had so often kissed when a child's, 

“Thaok you, nurse,” she sald, jast as she 
used to do In thoee yeara so long passed; and 
then ehe continued: ‘I went away then, a 
few days after by chance learning from the 
old sexton—whom I accidentally met io the 
churchyard—that John Mathews was dead, 





, in gratioude for the kiad- 
wife had shown me when I went to 
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Arthur,” the only so 
I asked her if I should bring her 
when Lord Bramsgrove approached. 

She could not answer, only lookisg to him, 
but she pressed my hand, and eo I left her, 
praying that she might live till my retarn ; and 
once again I was outin the sad night alr, with 
the moan of the autumn wind and the dead 
leaves speaking to me of death, which must come 
to all, 


CHAPTER X. 
Nixa was sittiog by the fire when I entered, 


a 
for it was so cold and chill with the falling rain 


which had begun when I left the park, and was 
now iy pee Bs our little window pane, 
But I quickly told her all; and then, for the 
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seeking Nina, and hearing from ber 
own lips why abe bad forsaken him. 


Bat many years have pasced since, when, 
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Bat it fe all past now, and I look at an old 
picture. Itis John’s as be used to be, when I 
was buree up at the Hall, and pray for the time 
te come when we may be again together, 


* [THe =nD.] 








FRESH proofs are reported to have been die- 
covered of the existence of an ancient civilization 
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HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES, 
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CHAPTER XIll. 


Mrra’s engagement was a great source of de- 
light to her father and mother, but they decided 
at once that it must be kept secret for the pre- 
sent, out of respect to Lina’s memory, and the 

g@ certainly could not take place before 


another year had passed, 
In vain Somerville alternately en- 
treated er One word from him was 


geverally enough to upeet thelr firmest convic- 
tions, but on this point, for his own sake az weil 
as Meta’s, thought if wrong to give way. 
What would world say if he consoled him- 
self for Lina’s loss in less than two yeare after 
she was laid in the grave, and Meta v4 °% into 
oe at once, as {f she were glad to be rid of 


Godfrey fretted and famed, and-Nella aggra- 
vated him by laughing triumphantly. 

“I know you are pleased as Puoch,” he sald, 
sullenly, “ but I can’t conceive why.” 

""Oan’d you?" her eyes twinkilng mischiev- 
ously. “Iam very fond of Meta.” 

** I don’t see that that has anything to do with 
it,” leaning in at the window as he was very fond 
es re ee Sen eee we the 


“Tt your dearest friend were condemned to 
be e wouldn’t-you be thankful for a re- 
“Of course I should. A fellow’s life fs 


generally safe enough after a reprieve. They 
never out the sentence,” 


And you mean to say”—speaking very 
this to be carried 


in Mexico. In Sonora, about sixty miles south- i 
sl the toma” of adage ernie | ogg} nn 
ve a forest a pyre- 

= oan is 4 250 feet round os 750 She nodded, and then quietly went on with 
—that is to say, nearly double the elze} * Upon my word you are the coolest hand I 

of the great pyramid of Cheops. From the base ” 
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vehicles cap travel round vast erection Ina} « 

spiral, The outtide walls are built of granite — be still cooler if you would go away 
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from the window, and not keep out the little 
alr there is,” 

** Most people would think you wanted the 
chance for yourself,”’ 

“Not most, There are a good many in the 
world who are not idiots,” 

* What other reason could you have?” pul- 
ing his moustaches, reflectively, 

Half a hundred, I've given you one sicile 
or parable, I'm not quite sure which it; is; and 
now I'll give you another, If I saw a friend 
of mine on the point of jumping over a preci- 
pice, I should be glad if she consented to put ft 
off till the next day, because somebody would be 
sure to take measures to prevent it.” 

“Do i mean to take measures to stop our 

“Ob, dear no! Please dou't scowl like that, 
you make me nervous,” 

“ What then !” 

**T think the evil may cure itself,” 

“*T don’t understand.” 

va I shall live In hopes of something turning 
up. 

**You are very enigmatical. Perhaps you 
think I bave another wife!” with a scornful 


5 


smile, 
** Perhaps I do,” looking him full in the face, 
“In that y old tower }” 


The colour rushed into his cheeks, He mut- 
tered an oath, and stamped his foot savagely. 

“* Didn’t you swear never to mention it!” 

“To anyone else? Yes.” 

" tbave you talk of it ad all,” lower- 
ing his volce, and looking nervously over his 


shoulder, . 

* How can you prevent it!" leaning back in 
her chair, with an air of cool indifference. 

“T will tell you!” He put his head into the 
room so that she might nob fail to hear him, 
although he spoke in a hoarse whisper. 

“You must be no wiser than a baby not to 
know that your character is in my hands. When 
& girl meets & man in a lonely place, out of aight 





of prying eyes, and stays there for an hour or 





two, such assignations are not considered too 
respectable, Who would belleve that the meeb- 
ing was not by sppointment, that the delay was 
voluntary, that the result certainly was not lees 
than stolen kieses "’ 

“Thank you for warning me!” She rose 
from her seat, her eyes flashing, but her cheeks 
as white as her handkerchief. ‘‘I will go ep 
once to Sir Edward Somerville, and tell him how 
I got there by accident, and only stayed because 
I had no means of getting away. I think anyone 
would believe that I should nod have atayed with 
you if I conld help ft.” 

“Only unfortunately *’-—with a cold seer—— 
“you have sworn not te say one word about it. 
Anyone would have believed you of course | You 
are too old, too sensible, to have any thoughts 
of love In your head-—-and I am a grey-haired 
old man with no eyes to appreciate a pretty 
face, even ib were but a few inches from my 
nore! ” 

‘Oh, I hate you! I hate you!” she cried, 
with a sudden sob, as she saw the trap into which 
she had walked blindfold, 

**Thank Heaven you do! Hate me as much 
as you like, 1b makes it all so much easier ; bub 
don’t attempt to Interfere with me or it aball be 
the worse for you.” r 

Her bosom was heaving with » tempest of 
passion ; but she tried to keep it in, feeling thad 
the whole future of her life was hanging in the 
balance, 

She put her hand to her forehead, ao if en- 
deavouring to collect her thoughts; and God- 
frey Somerville, steading just opposite to hor, 
was led away from his dreams of vengeance by 
involuntary admiration for the unconscious grace 
of her girlish figure, 

From the crown of her golden head to the sols 
of her delicate Uttle foot there was not a flaw 
{n Eleanor Maynard’s beanty. Ib gave her o 
power over man, which, for the first time, tt 
struck ber that she might use fer her ovn 
benefit, 

“Mr, Somerville,” she said, with her sweetest 
smile, “we are wrong to quarrel, Is there any 
real reason why we cannot be friends!” 

"A good many,” he stammered, completely 
taken aback by her change of manner. 

"Then suppose we put them on one side, Ib 
ia unchristian to live under the same roof snarling 
at each other, like a couple of dogs, from morning 
till night.” 

“T never anarl unless you do,” he sald, moodlly, 
though his eyes brightened, 

* And I am going to give itup for the present,” 
holding out her band, 

He stepped forward to take It. Ib was a lovely 
Httle hand, soft as velvet—the mere touch of it 
made the blood go faster {n his veins. 

** What do you want to get out of me?” he 
sald, with a dubious smile, as he held {t fas. 

“Must every woman be mercenary!” she 
asked, reproachfully. 

“ But you sald jast now that you hated me.” 

“ Because you deserved ib,” 

* And don’t I deserve it now?” 

"You are not going to——-" 

‘J won't release you from your oath,” still 
distruatfal of thie sudden urbanity. 

‘OF course nob! I couldn’t expect it! And, 
after all, what does fb matter, {£1 may tell one 
person the trath!” 

‘* Bab you mayn’t.” 

"* Oaly o person who hae no Interest In you or 
yours !” trying to draw away ber hand, 

“ Not a soul,” 

"Jasb one, Godfrey?” leaning forward, en- 
treatingly, and using his Christian name as a 
trump card, 

Hie ip quivered, he could not help softening, 
because she looked so bewitching, with this new 
sweetness in her eyes, 

* Who is it?” 

*Oaly my cousin”—-she faltered — Cyril 
Vere.” 

“ Cyril Vere |" —his face darkening—" the last 
man onearth! I believe at the present moment 
he is doing his best to ruin me.”. 

“ Tmposaible—he wouldn’t burt a fiy.” 

“Possibly not; but he might have no com- 
punction t & man,” 
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** Why should he want to fnjure you 1” 
“For the sake of that heiress whom he Is 


hankering after. 

“* Miss Arkwright? I don’t understand.” 

*' No, and you never will, It is an oldstory,” his 
brows drawing together. “The less 1 fe talked 
of the better. Bat look here, Nell,” she winced 
at the sound of her own name, and he saw ft; 
**if you will give up that stuck-up prig I will 


never do you a bad turn, whatever the tempta- 
* tion,” 


“ He never was mine, 80 I could not give him 
up, even if I would.” . 

* Would you, if yon could 1” darting a sudden 
glance 5 tinto her eyes, 

The long fell, 

“Tt is no use saying what I would do under 


a my A tances, 
“The future must always be imaginary, Will 
you promise to refase him if he pops?” 

"N-no. What could tt matter to you?" 

“ Nothing, but I should like to know.” 

“Next year you will be the husband of Miss 
oa How can you care if I am married or 
sing ” 

“ Mad, fan’b it? And yebI do care,” amiling, 
as he stepped a few Inches closer, 

She shot a quick glance at the door, as if to 
make sure that her retreat was safe, 

**T dare say I ehall never marry at all.” 

“So much the better. I should always detest 
your husband, Nella, is this humbug, or are we 
to hate each other no more?” looking down at 
her with plowing eyee, 

‘No humbng, if you will let me do as I 


‘* Just let me tell him, and no one else.” Again 
che stooped towards him, a smile on her lovely 
lips, her eyes soft and entreating. 

‘* Never! Oh Heaven, I can’) help it!” and 
casting all scruples aside, he stretched out his 
arme as if to draw her towards him, 

But in an {nstant she was at the door. 
Standing there, her face white with ver and 
disappointment, she looked over her shoulder 
with cold contempt,— 

“You area mean, dishonourable wretch, and 
the friendship that [ offered you you shall never 
liave, For the fature, remember that my name 
fs Miss Maynard.” 

Then she swept out of the room, with her 
head in the air, and he was left in the middle of 
the carpet, looking after her with dazed eyes. 

"Ob, Heaven, have mercy!” she cried, as, 
after locking her door, she knelt down by the 
elde of her bed and sobbed like a child. 

The clouds were gathering round her, and she 
felt dismayed, for was she uot in the power of a 
man whom no one could move efther to pity or 
generosity } 

If he chose to stand between her and Cyril 
Vere, he would ; and no mortal on earth would 
Induce him to step on one side, 

She had a letter from Cyril in her pocket. 

From {ts tone it was evident that some breath 
of scandal had already reached bis ears. And 
she must let her best iriend go from her, because 
her tongue wae tied, 

It was maddeniog, bub none could help her. 
For his sake she bad humiliated herself to a 
man whom she loathed, and it had been of no 
use, There was nothing to be done but to walt 
with patience for the eud, and pray to Heaven 
for protection from the danger that threatened 
her on earth, 





CHAPTER Xiy, 

‘**] HAVEN'T been to a ball for such ages that 
X shall scarcely know how to behave,” eald Meta 
Somerville, ‘'T think as Godfrey fs so fond of 
red, I shall wear crimson cameilias, You must 
re romething red to please him with your white 

reas.” 

“ Fortunately, kind Lady Somerville has given 
mae the most exquisite set of Glolres de Dijon,” 

“Ym sosorry, because Godfrey won't like {t,” 

“TI don’t think it matters much.” 

“ Perhaps not, but ft is my wish to please him 
in everything.” 





ey, but you are going to marry : 


him, and not I. 
“ Still you might be friende.” 
‘© Who eaid we were not!” 
“ Anyone could neé it for themeelves.” 
i ae child, what would you like me to 
C) 
“You needn't be always quarreling.” 
“TI have dropped that lately, and I treat him 
with the greatest pollteness." 
sage 60 ichly polite that it isenough to freeze 


“Which perfectly a¢tcords with the weather. 
However they can expect any sport to-morrow I 
can’t conceive.” © 

" What time fs Mr. Vere to arrive 1” 

** Half-past sfx," her eyes d with joy. 
“"T wonder What his friend Mr. Mallon is ike. 
Ibwas so delightfal of Lady Somerville to ask 
him as well.” 

“Mr. Vere gave us to understand that we 
should not get him without his jidus Achates 1 
suppose when two men come over together from 
Ireland like that they consider themselves bound 
not to separate.” >’ 

“The strange thing is that I never heard of 
him before.” 

‘ 3 needy Me, Vere have a friend whom you don’t 
now ” 

*'Scarcely,” with a smile, ‘I think I used 
to know them all, at least by name. Bat I 
mustn’b waste any more time as I have got to 
see after the flowers.” 

With a light step she burried away, and met 
Godfrey Somerville on the stafre. 

“ Are you going to ride to-morrow?” stopping 
atraight in front of her. 

Ai am,” 

“Do you intend to do more than go to the 
meet #”’ 


“I Intend to follow as close to the hounds as 
my horse will take me.” 

“ Will you truat me to give you a lead?” 

© Yes, when I want to go to destruction ; but 
that won’t be to-morrow,” .. 

And with a little nod she mansged to pass 
him, and ran downstairs, 

“That depends,” he muttered to himeelf, as 
he tlowly continued his way to the second floor. 
“T€I chose to begin to-night,” he concluded, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, as he reached fils 
own door, 

Nella was too happy to worry herself about 
bim. With the elasticity of youth she had re- 
covered her spirits long ago, and, secure in her 
own innocence, cast her fears to the wind, There 
was not a brighter face In Blankshire than hers, 
as she bent it over the flowers which she was 
arranging In a number of quaintly-cut glass vases 
for the dinner-table. 

Lady Somerville, who had grown very fond of 
her, watched her with a kindly emile. 

* You have put in different colours to usual,” 
she remarked presently, “but they look so 
pretty that n0 one ought to complain.” 

“I am eo tired of the eternal red geraniam. 
These creamy roses with the dark leaves look 
ever so much prettier.” ‘ 

“ Only Godfrey fs so fond of the other.” 

“Don't you think you spoll him rather, Lady 
Somerville?” fnwardly marvelling at her own 
audacity. 

‘Perhaps we do, Bat only think of what he 
has lost!" dropping her knitting, and looking 
out of the window with dreamy eyes. "How 
can we ever make up to him for {t ?’ 

“Y should think Meta wonld more than do 
that,” sald Nella, with a pout. ; 

“She fs a dear, good girl, but she is not like 
our Lina, And then Godfrey has been through 
s0 Much sorrow in the course of his life that we 
all feel we must do our best to afford him a little 
sunshine,” - 

* Any sorrow before the last?” 

“Yea, my dear, I don’t suppose there fs any 
harm {n telling you,” looking round, as {f to be 
sure that the room was . “He had a 
sister whom he was devotedly fond of, When 
their father and mother dled these two lIfved to- 

in the old place in Devonshire, and were 
people said, two love-birds in the same oy a 
One do nothing without the other, If 





full of eympathy. 

"Walt a bit, my dear, They went on like 
this for several years, and no one could have been 
a better brother than Godfrey; but, unfor- 
tunately, a brother cannot long be everything to 
a woman, and when he found this out he did not 
like it, A young man named Victor Mai- 
traverse——"’ 

‘Victor Maliravers? 1 knew I had beard 
wer Very likely, Oaly » fow yess ago f 

% y: iy & few years ago fb was fo 
everybody's mouth. He came to stay with ar 
uncle of his close to Combe Grove, and the 
young le were always meeting in the woods 
or on the water, He was « very nice, gentile- 
manly young man, and when he was stafing with 
us Lina took a great fancy to him, and Godfrey, 
I think, was jealous. However, there was 
nothing fn it, for Mr. Maltravers was soon after- 
wards engaged to Mies Arkwright, and everyone 
was looking forward to the wedding as the 
greatest event of the year.” 

" And what stopped it 1” eagerly. 
~ “When the wedding day came Victor Mal 
travers was In prison.” 

Tn prison #” 


“Yes,” eald Lady Somerville, ‘‘ for the murder" 


of Robina Somerville |” 
‘ The rose which she was holding fell on to the 
oor. 

" Bat it waan’d true?” 

“T think not, In fact, I am sure he never did 
it. He had the kindest, most manners ; 
and even to an old lady like me he nob think 
it too much trouble to make himself agreeable. 
ror Dulele Arkwright, {b nearly broke her 

art.” 

“Miss Arkwright, the helress?” exclaimed 
Ra Sey ee eee 

t. 


her 
‘Yea, my dear. Much it does her to be 
wai etoile tas elie ine she cares for le 
taken from her.” 

Then you think she will never.marry 1” as 
eho thought of Cyril Vere. 

“Not unless Mr, Maltravers is cleared.” 

“Bat how did it happen? “Do tell me,” 

“No one knows, In November he was down 
fu Devonshire, and one foggy afternoon Robiua 
met him onthe cliff. Sonie say it was by appoint- 
ment. He said it was by accident. [ dare cay 
he mratge Ray wo Pad ce ve Sie ue ely 
pretty girl, and perhaps poor wghi 
he meant more than hedid. Godfrey was obliged 
to confess that she was madly In love with him, 
aud that be hurried down to Devonshire gp par- 

ose to tell her of Mr. Maltravers’s ment 
fore she could meet him. When ke arrived he 
was told that she had gone up the cilif—re- 
member this is his own account—and he followed, 
fearing that some aceldent might happen to her, 
because the fog was so thick.” 

** And he found her ?” 

“ He found nothing, only a gun which belonged 
to Mr. Maltravers; and from thad day to thi: 
Robina has never been seen.” =~ 

‘* Extraordinary! Whad can he have done 
with her?’ 

“ Victor could do nothing, for he was arrested 
at once; but the charge could not be proved 
for want of eufficlent evidence, and he was dis 
charged. Bat his life was bijghted, They say 
he would rather have been hanged than cast 
adrift with this horrible suspicion hanging ove: 
his head. He had to sell out—to give up his 
friends—his betrothal, and everything that made 
lite worth having—and remain an outcast from 
aociety for the rest of his days.” “g 

“And yet you thick he is fanocent?” sald 
Nella, wonderingly, . 

 Perbaps It is foolleh of me, but I do,” said 
Lady Somerville, with a ead smile, “There is 


a mystery about the whole case which fs 50 
strange. It was half-past threes when Godfrey 
went up the cliff to look for his sister, bub the 
servants sald that it was twelve o'clock at nigh‘ 
before he came back and told them to bring 
lanterns and begin the search.” 
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“That was curious | What could he have been 


dolug sll the while ? To was nese, apirefnras 9 his |. 


brain, and perhape that is why he ao very odd 
"Odd, my dear! I don’t understand you,” 


aald Lady Somerville, stiffly. ‘Godfrey suffers 
from low spirits, and bas av uncertein temper ; 
bubI am thankful to say that there is not the 
alightest euspicion of madness In family, or I 
would uot let him have my i 
nothing I have a greater horror 
was engsged to my poor Lina 
conversation with him on the subject 


REE 
cf 


mental deluafons ote his grandfather, who 
lived to ninety-two, and was childish.” 

* Here they are!” cried Nella, excitedly, ‘I 
heard the dog-cart drive up to ‘the door |” 

“Oh, dear! and these flowers look so dread- 
fully untidy !” ? 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind helping me to pub 
thera on this tray, I think I could carry them 
into the dining-room. Perhaps, after all, they 
won't come in here!” 

With Lady Somerville's sssistance the vases 
were all collected on the tray, and Nella slipped 
with them through a side door, jast as the two 
gentlemen were ushered ia by the butler, 

When she came back her heart was beating 
faeb, and the colour came aad went in her 
cheeks, 

For a minute she healtated with her hand on 
the handle of the door, and then at the sound 
of her cousin’s well-known voice she opened It 
hastily, 

How straight, and tall, and handsome he looked 
as he stood before his hostess, the sun shining 
through the window on his yellow hafr | 

He turned at the sound of the opening door, 
his whole face lighted up with sudden pleasure, 
and the next moment her hand was grasped in 
rm and his blue eyes looking straight into 

ors, 

A sudden unaccountable fesling of shyness 
came over her, and she collapsed upon the sofa, 

‘ Then he pear ipposese hia friend, whom nyo} 
een too much preoccupied to notlee—a 

man of average height, with fine ee 

yellowish co shaggy red hair, whi 

and moustaches, 

‘Phere was some pecullarity in the shape of his 
shoulders, and his beck projected just below hia 
neck In such a manner as almost to produce the 
effect of a hump. 

Altogether Mr. Verreker Mallon was fer 
from being an Adonis, and Nella, afver’a few 
slight speeches, turned with a senze of relief to 
her cousin, 

He sat. down on the sofa by her alte, leaving 
hie triend to talk to his hostess, letting his eyes 
rest on her with a well-pleased glance, as if it 
were @ delighb to him to be once more in her 
WA tome Qnthily tind Resin rote: Senge, nd 

ou were an 
the felt brimming over with happiness, 

Then the door opened, and in walked Sir. 
Hdward and his nephew, After greeting the 
gcests aud ubtering a few commonplaces, God- 
frey came up to the sofa where Nella was sitting, 
“hatte tegen aes 

ou, ha smill 
as he threw ft Into her lap ; “you na pmo 
me by wearing It this evening! ” 

To an instant pap agra preer on Opril’s 
open countenance, felt inclined to throw 
it end Somerville’s face, 

ehad never her a flower before. What 
ladee aoe 


could be his 
“Thanks,” she said, coolly, as she rose from 
! 


her seat; “I will take It to Meta 


“Mota hae her own flowers! That was 
gathered for 1 Come, refused 
before 1” following her to the dace 

you never tried me!” 


CHAPTER XY. 

THat evening Nella placed a knot of yellow 
roves in her breast. Tue one that Somerville 
had presented to her was intentionally left in a 
glass of -water, She would not let it die bscauee 
it was lovely ; she would not wear it becausthhe 
had given it to her. 

Down the corridor which led to what were 
called the ” bachelor’s rooms” Cyril Vere and his 


There is 
Before he} friend were talking instead of preparing them- 


reece opPheren abe he "toa shiek ak 
ti) ‘ elbows on nees, his fin: 
buried fa his long hair, 

‘*] wouldn't have come if I had known that 
fellow was here,” he said, disconsolately. “He'll 
spy me oud for a certainty. I think I had better 
pretend ‘sudden business’ and retire at once.” 

* Nonsense |’’ eald Vere, energetically, “‘ How 
can you lose courage, when in a few days the 
game may~-be in your own hands,—Even the 
meet to-morrow fs just as {f it were planned on 
x for us, If the wind doesn’t change the 

is sure to head towards Deepden, and there 


very place we waut to have a look at. Cheer up 
old fellow, and make yourself presentable as soon 


as you 

*€ Presentable!” with a wry face, as he pulled 
his sh beard, 

“Well, unpresentable if you like,” laughiog 
cheertly.. ‘* You look. rather like a Yankee 
adventurer run to seed,” 

“None of your chaff. I say, Vere, your cousin 
la the prettiest little thing I've seen for a long 
time. I couldn't shand Somerville belong sweet 
on her if I were you.” 

‘*T fancy he fs looking out for his own cousia 
—not mine.” 

“Ah! plaging a double game; just the sort 
of thing to sult him. Heigho! I think I shall 
choke at the firsb mouthful I eat ff I sit next to 
him at table. I suppose I must put on a white 
tle; though no one can gee it under this con- 
founded beard. Have you made my dress coat 
look just the same as this t” turning to his valet, 

** Yea, sir; I’ve pat in just the same amount 
of cotton wool, and I think you will say the effect 
is excellent.” 

“T suppose I may wash my face?” 

“Ever 20 slightly, sir, I wouldn’t do more 
than jast dab it with the- water or the colouring 
may come off. let alone the eyebrows.” 

* Are the horses all right! Brown Beas didn’t 

the horse- box.” 

* But she was as quiet as a lamb after the 
first start. George went to look after her at 
Hides’ House 7 Which ecent shal! I put on your 
lef ” 

“None | Oh, good Heavens! fancy a eatyr in- 
Gulging io perfumes! Je thatthe gong? Now, 
Rivers, on your oath, if you had met me In 
Regent-street, ahould you have known me!" 

* Not if so be my life had depended on it, sir,” 
returned the valet, promptly; and, thus en- 
couraged, his master made up his miad to descend 
the stairs, and face the world. 

Sir Edward took in Nella. Mr. Mallon gave 
his arm to his hostess, Cyril Vere fell to the 
lot of Mota, and Godfrey had to go into dinner 


alove, 

"Where Is my rose?” he sald to Nalla, as, to 
her disgust, he took his seat beside her, 

“ On my table.” 

** Why did you not wear it?” 

"Partly because fh would not go with my 
dress,” 


" Au idle exense 1” 
“ Why did you give {hb met” 
**Perhaps because I knew you wouldno’t like 


bi” 

“TY thought so,” : 

“A crimson rose means all sorts of tender 

That dependa the gi 

apon the giver.” 

“ When I give fb to you its 

" Malice prepense,”’ she said, prey 4 
» “Malice might have gone to sleep if you had 
worn it,” with a slow emile,. “ Meta,” looking 
across the table, “have you told Mr, Vere of the 
Se oe ene 





are nine chances to one that he takes us past the’ 


Cyril looked ap quickly, and a vivid distracting 
blush covered Nella with confusion as their eyes 
met. 

ye Oh! no; I forgot that he had never heard 
rs) 6.” 

And Mota obediently launched forth Into an 
{nteresting narrative of Limerick’s escapades. 

Nella sat oa thorns, whilst Godfrey, as ff 
bent ouw-doing all the mischief that he could, 
kept regarding her with covert glances of amuse- 
ment. 

" And when she recovered svfliciently to walk 
Godfrey took her to the ion—the ‘Red Plough- 
share ’—and there they were kept prisoners til! 
the storm was over.” 

“There Isanother house about a mile and a- 
half farther dewn the road,” said Vere, gravely ; 
* perhaps they,took refuge there.” 

Oh, no,” she exclaimed, in surprise, “ If they 
had they would have told us. .Why should you 
doubt thelr beiog at the inn §” 

"*One reason is”—with an emphasis on the 
“one” that Nella noticed with a sinking heart 
"I was there myself for the best part of an 
“hour,” 

** Aud you didn’t see them? How strange!" 

“Not at all," eald Godfrey, promptly. ‘‘ We 
did oot eit all the time with the doors wide open, 
that every beggar who happened to come to the 
door might watch us drink our tea.” 

** Tt seems to have been a day for misfortunes,” 
and Ogril looked across at Nella, sternly, as tf 
determined to show her that she could not bum- 
bug him; “ for whilst I was there the dog-cart 
was setitiior to pick up mother lady who had mes 
with an steident.” 

“TY thiok it must have heen me.” 

Her voice was hoarse, and her eyes no longer 
frankly raised to his, 

“Then ip drove away from the fon without 
you”? 

Unable to stand ib any longer, she cast an 
imploring glance at Somerville, who responded to 
it by leaning over her in the tenderest manner, 
and whispering, — 

* Courage | "’ 

To a casual looker on {t was evident that there 
was a secret understanding between the two, and 
Vere’s face darkened, Open as the day bimeelf, 
he conld not tolerate the slightest attempt at 
deception, ‘ 

" Perhaps, Mi:s Somerville,” he esid, slowly, 
“you can tell me who fs the owner of that 
curious-looking place, half-buried amongst the 
ilexes $” 

‘Indeed I can’b; we were only wondering 
about it the other day. Godfrey, you haven’s 
found out anything more, I suppose }”’ 

‘*T mado inguiries”—Mr. Mallon was Ifsten- 
iog intently whilst talking to his hostese—-“ aa 
you seemed to bs dying of curiosity, The owner 
ig an eccentric fellow, who keeps a menagerie 
there of birds and beasts, He's always away, 
and so the grounds are much ueed for romantic 
interviews, aseignations, &>,” with a slight 
smile, for which Vere could have knocked him 
down, aud another covert glance ab the girl by 
his side. 

“ Bat you were never inelde the gates,” sald 
Meta, eagerly ; “' you told me so youreelf.” 

“Inside the houee, I think I said,'’ he replied, 
guardedly. Certain that Vere had caught sighs 
of them on thelr way home, he was afraid of 
giving a different auswer. -‘‘Do you thick the 
frost will spoll the sport to-morrow ?” 

Whether or not the eport was spoilt Nella’s 
pleasure was spollt that evening, Oyril scaresly 
apoke another word to her, but looked at the 
pictures over her head as if he didn’t see her. 
She was thankful when the long dinner was 
over, hoping that affaire would brighten In the 
drawing-room. 

With true femisiae craft she took care to 
be In the conservatory when the men come out 
of the dinfog room, thinking that Ogril would 
be sure to come to her, and have a talk about 
old times, She would not turn her head, os 
somebody's footsteps came nearer and nearer 
along t#Stesselated pavement; her heart beat, 
her lips relaxed into a smile, but she bent over 
a pot of cyclamens, as if eugroseed in examining 





their snow-white bloseoms, 
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“Come and sing,” sald the volcs that she 
hated, and she could have cried alond In her dis- 
sppointment. “ Meta is flirting for the first 
time fn her life, and there fs no one to entertain 
Mr, Mallon and ma.” 

“* Then entertain each other,” without deign- 
ing to give him even so much as a glance, 

“No, I will stay and talk to you if you like ft 
better. Do you know I never saw you look so 
charming as you do this evening! Did you dress 
youreelf on purpose for Vere! Where are you 

as she brushed past him. 

“You sald that you were going to stay, so I 
won't,” 

“Then I will come with you. Your roses are 
fading,” stooping his head ae if he wished to 
smell them, 

She stepped aside, and threw back her head 
naughtily. 

** Mr, Somerville, if you do not treah me with 
proper respect I will appeal to Sir Edward.” 

“Do, and you will get laughed at for your 
pains. Do you think that your word would have 
any welght 4 tine in thie house /” 

** Ab leaet I will try.” 

** Nella, dear,” and Meta came towards her 
with Cyril in her wake, “I thought Godfrey was 
trying to induce you to sing.” 

“ Yes, but Miss Maynard erred conversa- 
tion amonget the flowers, so I stayed.” 

_ “Or rather solitude which I couldn’t get, so 
came away,” 

I want yon to show Mr. Vere the Taxonia,” 
sald Mets, kindly wishing to throw the cousins 
together. " He declares he doesn’t know what I 

“Bab I am quite willing to take {t for granted,” 
as if dealrous of avoiding a téte a-téte. 

‘It is over there,” said Nella, shortly, bub 
condescending to show the way, whilet Meta 
linked her arm in Godfrey's, and led him back to 
the drawing-room. 

Cyril followed with his head up in the afr, as 
if - had no eye bub for the creepers on the 
roct, 





a 


— a. 


“There, that fs the Taxonia,” pointing to the 
crimson blossoms dangling their long tassels above 
their heads, 

" Oh, that is it !” surveying ib critically, as if 
it were of far more interest than the girl who was 
standing opposite to him in the flower of her 


beauty, 

** Ogril!” she exclaimed, passionately, “ what 
have I done?" 

A qaiver of emotion passed over his features as 
he turned his head and looked at her. 

“TI think you know better than I do; Is there 
any ure in discussing it!” 

“I don’t know. Iam just the eame as I was 
at Elstone, only you are different.” 

* Justthe same! Ob, no!” shaking his head. 
‘* When you were at Elstone you were as simple 
and innocent as the day, and I was proud "his 
deep volce trembled—" proud to think I was 
almost your brother.” 

“And now!” ber face was very pale—her 
eyes wide and frightened. 

** Aud now,” with a laugh, utterly unlike his 
own, “ I am quite satisfied to be your cousin.” 

Her lips quivered, and she stepped back as if 
she had been struck. 

" You—you are very x 

"Tam frank,” he sald, firmly, though his heart 
had nearly failed him ; “I only wish I could say 
the same for you.” 

“TI never deceived you in my life,” raising Ler 
head, and looking him full in the face, 

“No; but ft was not for the want of trying. 
When I was at Elstone you twisted me round 
your , bub here I have seen with my own 
eyes, and I have heard with my own ears enough 
already to tell me over and over again that my 
love for you wasa folly of which I had better 
cure myself as soon as I can.” 

The velns in his forehead were ewollen, and his 
eyes flashed with resentful fire. 

“But why—only tell me why!” clasp'ng her 

y. 





I tell you ? you know it. Come, 
Nell,” bis manner changing, ‘don’t try to hum- , 








g 
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Make a clean breast of it, 


1” she exclaimed, eagerly ; 
1 me what. you think I’ve done, and f 
say it ien’t true. Not thao! 
particularly,” lookisg down 
blushiog. “I've seen you with 
isa Arkwright, aod-———’ 

“You saw me, when?" : 
“At thad ruined abbay, I forget {ts name ; I 
a you both together, and you kissed her 

at 


“Did It I don’t remember ft, and I had no 
idea you were looking on,” with a slight rmile. 
* I remember seeing you, and I stole your rose.” 

* Yes, and you gave it to Mise Arkwright.” 

‘That I awear I didn’t. I dropped it, and 
would have gone back to look forit only I was 
afraid they would chaff.” 

“And you didn’t give it to her!” her face 

hi 


tening. 

“No; anything of yours, Nell, I have always 
kept,” the old look coming back Into his eyes. 

* Will you keep this,” holding out a rose-bud, 
“and whon you look atit remember that I have 
never changed }” 

He took it, and smiled down into her face, 
his own full of tenderness, his eyes grave and 


very wistful. 
“No, Nell,” as he took it in his hand, “I can 
Agog thpowds promised me” wl 
whe rose you met” 
Godfrey Somerville, we come into the don- 
servatory without being heard by efther, “ Every- 
thing ‘under the rose’ has a charm for me.” 
Remembering to what the words alluded, Cyril. 
Vere dashed the rose-bad down on to the pave- 
ment, and walked away without another glauce 


ab Nella. 
(To be continued.) 
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Hypnorisxt is eclentifically etudied in some of 
the French medical colleges. 
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HaIDEZ WAS HALF-WAY ALONG THE PASSAGE WHEN A FIGURE STEPPED FROM BRHIND A BRONZE STATUR 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MEaNWHILE, pleasant companion as Philip was 
—and she had danced with him principally be- 
par dy seemed ete and sae Ba one capil 

ariel was very much regretting having ep 
herself for the cotillion, for instead of enjoying 
the dance her eyes were constantly roving about 
the room in search of her husband and Sibyl, 
and bitter was her disa tment when she 
failed to see them enter. 

Had nob Philip himself been eangsged in 
watching Haidés and Sir Jasper, he mast have 
observed his partner’s ecupation ; but, as it 
was, it his 

“Shall I get you an ice!” he sald, when the 
set was over and he led her to a seat In a win- 
dow recess, where lace dra shut her oat 
from-observation, and the t alr blew coolly 
and refreshingly In the open casement. 
went seep, end Lady Usetanse thoughts eons 

away, r es wan- 
at eae eae oe 
a % 8 's 
while a happy smile parted her ecarlet lirs. 

Presently she heard her own name mentioned, 
and started up, intending to make her presence 
known to the little knot of gentlemen who had 
gathered outelde the recess; bat before she 


" Downright Insult to that charming wife 
his, Teall it!” put in another voice, “I wonder 





she stands it eo 
** Perhaps she nothing about his former 


a with the fuir Sybil!” suggested someone 


*‘Ob, yes! You may be eure there have been 
ty of kind friends to enlighten her on a sub- 
ject that was the talk of the whole country. 
Everyone knows how devoted he used to be to 
Miss Rathven, and that he would have married 
her if his debts had not prevented {t.” 

"Then I suppose the attraction of the present 
Lady Urwicke was her money ?"’ 

" Certainly, that’s the reason Urwicke made 
her his wife! But be that as ib may, she is 
thoroughbred to the backbone, and he ought to 
treat her with proper respect—which certainly 
does not consist in flirting with Miss Ruthven !” 

“I wonder she has nob more pradence ! ” 

The only answer to this remark was a ebrug, 
very significant of the estimation in which Sibyl 
was held; and then the trio moved away, leav- 
ing in the recess an anguished, white-faced 
woman, whose heart was crying out in wild 
Saag to Heaven against the hardness of her 

te, 


So ft was Sybil whom Claud had loved—nay, 
the softening i 


had been aware of the 
for which Urwicke had married her, but 
the less bitterly humiliating to hear 
and to know it was common talk 

the county. 
could have cried aloud in her wounded 


She came out of the recess and mst Paillp 
{fn his hand, Her cheeks were 
& pomegranate flower, and the face 





of Haldée herself was not wreathed with more 
radiant smiles, 

“TI have changed my mind—I don’t want the 
ice,”” she eaid, gaily; ‘‘ but If you will give me 
your arm we will go out on the terrace and pro- 
menade for a while.” 

He immediately offered it, and just as they 
were leaving the ball-room they met Lord 
Uewicke and Sybil coming in. 

Mariel affected not to notice them, and con- 
tinued her langhing conversation with Philip ; 
but a dark frown came on the brow of tle Vis- 
count, who, after conducting Sybil to a seat, 
followed his wife out. 

“ Mariel, can I speak with you 8 minute!” 

**Ie it anything particular }” she asked, care- 
lessly, and apparently not inclined to put an end 
to her téte 4 téte, “ Will it not do by-and-by 3” 

‘* Tt fe something particular, and it will not do 
by-and-by!” he said, sternly; and Philip, 
wondering at the tone in which the words were 
spoken, resigned the lady’s arm and retired, so 
ae to be out of earshot. 

** Well!” sald Muriel, interrogatively, but ia 
& very uninterested voice, as she busied herself 
with the fastening of one of her bracelets. 

“D> you know you are making yourself 
conspicuous by your imprudent conduct?” ex- 
claimed Claud, not finding his task such an easy 
one as he had anticipated, now that he was face 
to face with the delfaqnent. 

** My imprudent conduct!” opening her eyes, 
and laughing, ‘‘I don’t know what you mean.” 

You have danced three times with Mr. 
Greville.” . 

“Well, and suppoee I had danced thirteen 
times with him—what then?” 

"What then! I wonder you have not more 
sense of propriety than to such a question. 
Why, you will have the whole neighbourhood 
talking of you!” 

"Tn that case the worst It could say would be 
that you and I were well matched,” she answered, 
with @ delicate satire that stung him all the more 
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because {t was uttered with such tranquil fn- 
difference, 
He bit hie lip, and frowned, nt 

“Ts that all you wanted me for 1” she added, 
atter a elight pause. ‘If so, permit me to tell 
you it was hardly important to warrant 
the interruption of euch’s pleasant conversation 
as mine with Mr, Greville,” 

‘' Really, your partiality for that_yo man 
is surprising. No Prose g though, \you a 


similerity of taster,” -sald the V: ) with a 
sneer ; bat, for all thab, I must ofa 
fact you have apparently f 


orgotten, » that 
gou have @ position to keep up, and thatthe 
wame you bear has certain responsibilities.” 

“Tam not likely to forget it—no more 
than a slave fs to forget the chains that bin 
her,” she replied, very bitterly. “This is 
badge of my serfdom ”—throwing out her left 
hand, and polating to the broad baad of gold on 
the third finger, 

Lord Urwicke stared at her in amazement. 
Was thia the quiet, reserved creature he had 
married—the calm, icy woman who had sab at 
the head of his table, never contradicting one 
of bis mandates, never troubling him with com- 
plaints or recriminations? Why, she looked a 
very empress, whose majesty has been Insalted ; 
and Lp of the parr ag | penitent he = = 

to eee, murmuring her regrets at 
pretest an mewitting breach ‘of the laws of 
society, he found ahe did nob even condescend to 
take so much notice of his reboke as to reply to 
it—ashe let ft pass In contemptuous silence, whilat 
she threw in his face the fact of her marriage 
being hatefal to her ! 

What bad caused the change, and given her 
such conrage? 


He was silent, for the simple reason that he 
was too dumbfounded te know what to say ; and 
Muriel, with a mocking bow, turned away, the 
silks and lacea of her dress aweep!ng past him on 
the marbles of the terrace, while she beckoned 
Phillp towards her, and returned on his arm to 
the ball-room, 

Lord Urwicke paced up and down, more 
agitated than he bad been for meny a long 


day. 

“ And I fancied ehe cared for me!” be mut- 
tered, and then stood stlil, while the small etill 
voles of conscience whispered in his ear,—- 

" Well, and suppose she did care for you, how 
have you repaid her! By a ecornful indifference, 
&@ aystematic neglect, What have you given her 
in return for her old girlish freedom of thought 
and action? An empty title for which she cares 
nothiog. Is it then wonderfal that she should 
find aolace in the attentions of another man }” 

‘She knew him, and perhaps cared for him 
before our marriage,” he muttered, fiercely, re- 
calling their adieu at South Kensington, which 
his own presence had interrupted, and the fact 
that id was through her influence Philip was now 
here; ‘Well, 1 will wait and see what time 
brings forth, and if I fiad they are lovera—-———” 

He was nob quite clear what would be the 
result, but a hot hatred.of Philip began to grow 
up In his heart, and he tried in vain to check it, 
He went Indoors, but did not dance again that 
night, except once with Sybil, 

Qa all aides he heard pralses of his wife, who 
had contrived, without any efforj on her own 
part, to become the rage, which means mach more 
than saying she was merely a beauty. Certainly 
her looks did not betray any unhappiness, for of 
the gay sho was the gayest, laughter sparkled in 
her eyes and on her lips, aud her movements were 
the lightest and the most buoyant of all the 
guests who honoured Sir Jasper that night with 
their presence | 

“Is not this a delightfal evening?” mur- 

ured Haidés to Pillip, between the panees. of 
their valee, ‘‘I have so enjoyed ft |”. 

**Tt's more than I have then,” answered the 
young man; “for if it had not been for Lady 
Urwicke, who took pity on me, I should have 
been left out In the cold—to find my own level, 
I suppose !”’ 2 

‘* Don’t speak so bitterly, Pullip.” 

“Ts it not encagh to make me feel biiter, 
when I see you engrossed by Sir Jasper, and 


half-a-dozen. others, while I dare not approach 
within a hundred yards of you?” oP a 


at all evente,” said Hai éa, somewhat archly, and 
thinking that perhaps her lover had eome small 
cause of complaint. a 
** You ; but this is the first dance J have had 
— you to-night, and I suppose it will be the 
\ ied 


** Never mind! ” consolingly, ‘‘I'll meet you 
{in the china gallery to-morrow night, and then 
we'll havea long, long talk to make up for this 
disappoiatinent. - Faerie mere om come 
aciges Suey, Mances t papers yet 

No; and the nigtter remains as great o 
my ore Rev willl 7 “omy geliyete ; 
ih ee San aeegped dag asked him if 
he could: any light on ft; but he said no, 
and wav as much puzz'ed as I myself. yy ig 
leave to question the servants, but they all 

for themselves in a way that was per- 


j accounted 
fectly satiefactory.” 


'* Io fa strange!” murmured the girl. 

‘'It ts more then strange—it is bewildering. 
And yet, do you know, Haidds, I have a a 
idea—I daresay you will laugh ab tt as an id 
fancy—bhat the secret of my birth fs somehow 
connected with this place |’ . - 

Haldé» did not laugh, but she opened her eyes 
ye ied yi 

* And ins the loss 
of thovw letters, Iam the more determined to 
persevere in my efforts to discover who my 
parents really were,” went on the young man. 
* To-morrow I am going to an auction fn London 
in order to bay a pieture Sir Jasper fs anxious to 
have ; and! shall take the 
on an old friend of mind, who ts a barricter, 
Intend telling him the whole of my history, and 
asking his advice as to what steps I had better 
take. Ofcourse I can afterwards exercise my 
own judgment with regard to following his 
counsels,” 

“What counsele, my young Raphael!” said 
Sir Jasper, lightly, as he came up behind them, 
and offered his arm to Haidé», “I fear I must 
deprive you of Miss Darrell’s society, Greville, 
for supper is served, and I am to have the 
honour of taking her down.” 





CHAPTER XV. 


Durine the night a change took place In the 
weather, and morning was ushered in by cloudy 
ekies, and a soft warm drizz’e of fine rain. 

A dog-cart was brought round to the door of 
Heathcliff Priors before breakfast, and Philip 
jamped In and drove off to the station, for the 
sale of which he had s was to begin in good 
time, and the picture Sir Jasper wanted was set 
down early In the catalogue. 

On reaching the auction-rooms where the col- 
lection was exhibited he could not refrain a 
feeling. of surpriee, for none of the pictures were 
by apy means valuable; and the particular one 
mentioned by the baroneb was of such decided 
mediocrity thah Philip wondered whether it 
would fetch the cost of his journey ! 

However, it was not his place to dictate to his 
patron, eo he bought the painting at a low price, 
pald for lp by filllog up the blank cheque Sir 
Jasper had given him, and then took a hansom 
and drove to Fleet-street, where he got out, and 
began the ascent of the many steps that led to 
~ legal friend’s chanibers In Smith’s-buildings, 

emp 2. vue 

Mr, Robert Plersov, barrister-at-law, was at 
home, and received hfs visitor very cordially, 
He wae tall, rather slight man, of middle sage, 
<with curly hair, worn bald at the forehead, and 
& wide determined brow, When he spoke his 
voice was remarkably clear and Incisive, and 
gave you the impression of his words, being well- 
weighed, and worthy of attention, 

“ What along time It is since lsaw you!” he 
exclaimed. “I have been wondering where the 
dickens you had hidden yourself.” 

Thereupon Philip gave pp arbreyge of the 
various adventures that had mn him since 








Mrs, Maxwoll’s death—excepting hia relations 


ty of rere, # 





with Haicés—and, tn conclusion, detalled the 
mysterious disappearance of the papers on which 
he laid eo mach importance, 

** Carlous—very |” remarked Pierson, lean. 
ing his head on his hand, and regarding Philip 
thoughtfully. ‘'I suppose you are eure you put 
them tn the desk t” 

* Positive 1” 

" And the desk was locked 1” 

o Yea.” 

*‘Aad have you any reason to suppose your 
pasa were tampered with before, or have been 
8 


“To the best of my belief not. However, 
finding the lock of the desk must have been 
forced with a «ksleton key, 1 took the precas. 
tion afterwards of putting all papers and a diary 
away fo 8 mete! box that it would be a matter of 
some difficulty to open.” 

"A very wise proceeding. Now, can you say 
positively whether the figure you saw was tha: 
of ® man or woman!” . 

ag hesitated. 

& waa that of a tall person wrapped in a 
cloak, and {t seemed to me like a msn, but the 
darkness may possibly have deceived me,” 

** B:cyuse,” added Pierson, “if you are con- 
viaved-{t was none of the servants, we have the 
inquiry usrrowed into a radius embracing only 
three pereons—Sir Jasper, bis eleter, and thelr 
guest.” ; 

“It was not the latter, because I had just 
parted from her,’’ said Pailip, hastily ; “and Miss 
Rathven, r have every reason to belleve, was ia 


her room. 

‘*'Then Sir Jasper was undoubtedly the [n- 
trnder |” # 

Philip started and was silent, Strangely 
enough the idea had not occurred to him, bu: 
en it took a strong hold on bis imsgina- 

on. 
"Sir Jasper has always struck me as being 
man with a secret,’ he sald at last, slowly. “ He 
fs studiously silent with regard to his past life, 
and I confess I have often wished to know some- 
thing about it,” 

* Nothing ensier,” remarked the barrister. 
“There are ways of getting at the history of ali 
euch men as Sir Jasper Rathven, and I wil] unde: 
take to send youa written account of his early 
life within seven days: - 

“Bat would it be honourable to allow you to 


do sof 

“Certainly. There fs no necessity for avy 
knowledge you may attala to go further, cr to 
injure the baronet, therefore there can be 
nothing wrong in {t, You almply do {t as 5 
means of throwing light om an occurrence that 
coucerns you, 6nd has taken place beneath his 
roof—the motive fully justifies the means.” 

“Sal,” observed Pailip, “it seems taking » 
great deal of trouble, and a very roundabout way 
of elacidating a trifle.” 

The barriater smiled, 

“My deac Greville, in the legal profeaslon— 
and you know I was brovght up as a eolicitor 
before being called to the bar—we are accus- 
tomed to attach great Importance to what you 
are pleased to call ‘trifies.’ It fs the ‘ trifles’ 
that give us the first clue—‘ trifles’ that old io 
following {t out—‘trifles” that one by one are 
brought tegether in the chain of clreumstantis! 
evidences, until a pile of proof fs built up strong 
enough to send 8 man to the gallows, Perbap: 
out of this very trifls you may be put on the 
track of the discovery you sre so 2 gethe 
make regarding your own porehtage, And thet 
reminds me of a colncidence In your narrative 
thet struck me as pecullar; bat In order tc 
explain ft I must give you a few preliminary 
particulare.” 

He opened the desk on the writing-table be- 
fore him,and took from is a letter, which he 
glanced over before speaking agaio. 5 

“ This,” he said, “is from s man in Austral’s 
named Seaforth, who has been out there near!) 
thirty years, and has contrived to amass a very 
good fortune, Ib seems he married and bad tw: 
children. His wife, however, died, many year’ 
6go, and last autumn his children canghta al 
which, {n both cases, had a fatal terminatlor. 
After this sad occurrence he resolved to retare 
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to England, and has been occupied {n selling his 

pock, &e,, and his trouble is now to find 
an heir to the money he has accumulated. When 
he quitted Eogland he had ore sister, of whom 


he was very fond, and whom he left under the’ 


care of - bes iwcory rs Ryan girl was 
Grace, an was bo be very pretty ; 
at all events, she ran away from her home, to be 
married, presumably, but the companion of her 
fight was never wered. She wrote one 
letter to her brother, saying she was well and 
happy, and that a child had been born to her, 
end parece: hag heantemgragon uondageen 


place to place, so 
g she had written, the letter 
y not havo reached him. The 
aunt, in the meantime, died ; and so for all these 
yoars, Seaforth had ceased communicating with 
his family ; but now that he has lost own 
children he ts anxious to discover whether his 
sister's are living, and hes written to me to make 
inquiries end spare. no expense in the matter. 
It eeoms & hopeless chance with so little by way 
of a clae; neverthelese, I don’t despair of suc- 
ceas, and I should be very glad to obtain {t, for 
Seaforth once did a very good turn to a brother 
of mine who was in the Bosh, and ft is owing to 
that he bas entrusted bis busfuess to me. I dare- 
= you are I have troubled you with 
these but now I will tell you the 
reason, The place where Grace Seaforth fled 
from was the village of Heathcliff, the date of 
her fighs was about twelve months before your 
own birth.” 


— who had been amon yp rir 
atten started up, very an tated, 
ead Wad bis taal is ha tontine’s m, 
" And do think——— }” he commenced, and 
, unable to continue, 


t of folly to identify you 
Mowever, I will lose no 

ulries afoot, and, moreover, 

tt be in Engiand before very 
tong, and then we shall hear what he has to 


Just then a clerk entered with a card in bis 
band, which he gave to his employer, who rose 
burriedly, 

‘*T fear I roust dismiss you now, Greville,” he 
said, holding out his hand, "for a client fe here 
whose time is Hmited, and whose business is im- 
portant, You may trust me te do all,I can to help 
you, and before long you shall hear what progress I 
have made, and ff any new discovery has come 
to light. One warning before we part—bs cau- 
tdous, and keep s ellent tongue In your head |” 

Philip nodded and took his departure, rumi- 
uating, as be walked up the Strand, on what he 
had jast heard. © it be possible there was 
any connection between him and this Matthew 
Seaforth? Or was it all a fancy born of 
Pierson’s imagipatlon—a romance woven from 
the very slenderest materials, and destined to 
end fn nothing } 

The 


‘OP, 

window and idly watched the busy stream of 
life ae ib passed up and down before him. 

All at once his careless glance changed to one 

of close eagerness ; his attention had been at- 

of & woman, which, 

to heel In a long, black cloak, 

went rapidly by, Sarely he recogaised the con- 

apite of its shrouding 





here, alone, and dressed in such an out-of-the- 
way fashion?” 

He walted for about half-an-hour, and when 
he saw her come out was staring Ina window a 
few decors above. She did not observe him, and 
before he could get to her had hailed a haneom 
and sprang lightly tn, so Philip went back to his 
chop, with his musings turned in 9 new direction 
by this last adventure. 

His train did not start until five o'clock, and 
in the interval he collected some photographs for 
Haidéa, thinking to himself the while that he 
must Inevitably meet Sybil at Paddington—at 
least, if che intended getting home that pight. 
When he got to the station he looked eayerly 
round and scrutinized every woman who passed, 
but Mies Rathven was nob amongst them. 

“There ig not a train for Heathcliff between 
the 1.50 and this, is there?” he asked « porter, 
as he gotiate a smoking carriage, and proceeded 
to light « cigar. ° 

“Well, sir, nob ava rule, but to-day there was 
an excursion to Maney, and you can easily get on 
to Heathcliff from theré,” 

“ And what time did that leave?” 

“ fifty, sir,” 

‘Then Philip decided, this was the one by 
which Sybil must have gone. When he reached 
the Priors, and had washed bis hands and changed 
his coat——an operation very neceseary after the 
London smoke and “ blacks ’’—-he went to the 
drawing-room, where he found the whole party 
assembled, Sybil included. She was seated at the 
piano idly turning over some music, 

“So you have been to London to-day, Mr. 
Greville,” she observed, pausing, with a song in 
her hand; “have you brought us avy nows 
back *” 

“None,” he answered, understanding st once 
that, unaware of his having seen her, she desired 
to keep secret her own visit to the metropolis. 

"T have travelled to-day, too,” she went on ; 
IT went to Miney to spend the day with a 
tctend there, and didn't get back till dinner- 

me,’ 

Phillp made no remark, and Sybil sat down to 
the piano and beckoned Lord Urwicke to her side, 

** You must turn over the music for me,"’ she 
sald, emtling, “ and “then I will slog your favourite 
song, ' For Ever.’” 

In a full, deep contralto she gave it, and Muriel, 
who was watching, felt ber heart sink in despair, 
as she obeerved that Sybil attempted no dieguise 
of the fact that she was singing wholly and eolely 
for Claude's benefit. 


" T think of all thou art to me, 
I dream of what thou canst not be, 
My life {a cursed with thoughts of thee, 
Por ever and for ever, 


** Perchanee if we had never met, 
I bad been spe ia mad regre*, 
This constant striving to forget, 
Pcr ever and for ever, 


** Ah! no, L could not besr the pain, 
Of never seeing theo —_ 3 
I cling to thee with might and main 
For ever and for ever.” 


The words teemed so strangely appropriate to 
the situation that the singer might have impro- 
vised them herself. Even Olaud eeemed to feel 


Fit wae not by chance she had made her selection, 


and a deep fiush rose to his brow as she finished, 
He had not been near his wife all the evening, 
but had Been discussing the various improve- 
ments to be effected in the rebullding of the 
Towers with Sybil, who knewa good deal of 
architecture, and was helping him to. decide on 
aa Don't you Lady Urwicke!” asked 
I you Te »” 
Sybil, as she Pim i the music stool amid 
a dead ailence, and + a frowalvg glance 
from Str Jasper, who not approve of his 
sister's reckless behaviour, 
“Oh yes,” 
Miss Ruthven was surprised at the answer, 
which she had felt sure would be a negative. 
“Then, do go to the plano,” murmured Haldés, 
and Mariel rose at once to comply with the 
+. Her voice wae as good as Sybil’s own, 
even better trained ; moreover she sang with 
& purity of expression that the baronet’s sister 





lacked, aud—perhaps with a very natural 
fewlnine desire to outshine her rival-—-she exerted 
herself to her utmost in the “ Casta Diva.” 

“Why youare a very Patti!” exclalmed Sir 
Jasper, “I had no idea, Urwicke"’—~tarning to 
the Viscount—"' your wife was such an accom- 
plished vocalist.” 

“Nor I either,” reeponded Claud, to whom the 
song was a revelation, ‘ How fs it you hide your 
lights under a bushel, Mariel {”’ 

" Becauce I have hitherto had no interesta In 
displaying them,” she answered, with a curling 
lip, and little imagining what interpretation he 
would put on the words, A little later the party 
broke up and retired, the ladies and Sir Jasper 
to their several apartments, Lord Ucwicke to the 
smoking-room. 

As soon as she thought the coash was clear 
Haidés slipped out to keep her appointment 
with Philip, who deemed {t wiser not to ac- 
quaint her with the story Pierson bad related, 
for fear---as was most probable—t!s should end in 
nothing. 

"Do you know,” said Haldés, “a fanoy thing 
happened to-day? As I waa! walking along 
the corridor I saw Sir Jasper coming out of your 
room |” 

This intelligence confirmed Phillp fn an 
idea that had previously suggested itself, 
namely, that the baronet bad had another and 
stronger motive for esnding him to London 
than the desire to possess a really valueless plc- 
ture, 

He had wished for some reason to get him 
away, and had doubtless. taken advantage of his 
absence to make a more searching examination of 
his various belongings. 

He sald nothing, however, to Haidés of his 
suspicions, and presently she prepared to go, 

*Good-night, my lvtle love!” sald Philip, 
pressing his ilps fondly on hers, as he held her 
folded in a close embrace. “I have a strange 
sort of presentiment about you, Haidcs—it seems 
to me as if the ‘Good-bye’ I am now uttering 
were destined to be a fiaal one!” 

" Nonsense 1” she exclaimed, with a sweet 
low langh. “ You do not fear my faith,surely t”’ 
"*No!t I believe you to be loyal and true!” 

“ What, then, can come between us?” 

‘The force of clroumstances,” he answered, 
aimost solemnly, ‘*I used to think with Tenny- 
son, that ‘Man was man and master of his fate,’ 
but the last few weeks have taught me 
differently, and now I know that the strongest 
thing in life—the one against which there {s no 
rebelling—ts destiny 1” 

" You frighten me!"’ she eald, with a little 
shiver, creeping closer to him, “I know onr 
love fa beset with difficulties, and that it will 
be very dificult to gein papa’s consent, but for 
all that I do not see what oan sepsrate us, No- 
thing in the world will change my constancy 1” 

The young artist sighed. 

“That may be, but atill I can’t help feeling 
despondent .to-night. You know'’-—forcing « 
emlle—" how auch moods come over one some- 
tices, and how hard they are to shake off.” 

"Poor Philip—he ts tired with his journey, 
aud nasty, smoky London!" exclaimed Haidés, 
rubbing her face ‘caressingly against hie, like a 
soft, white kitten, and uot attempting svy- 
thing verbal, in the bellef shat this form of con- 
solation would be most effectual, 

Perhaps {5 was, At any rate, Phillip caught 
her to him, and as soon as he released her she 
sped swiftly and lightiy out of the recess, and 
was hali-way along the passage when a dark 
figure steppsd ont from behind the bronze 
statue, and laid a heavy hand on her arm, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Hamés could not see in the darkness who her 
assailant was, but her fears immediately fixed 
on Sir Jasper, and like a flash of lightning came 
the thought of what the consequences would be 
should he discover her relations with Phillp. 

Lackily the recess was dark, but she remem- 
bered that whileshe stood wiih her back to the 
passege all the light there waa had conceutrated 
tself on her lover's face, 
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For afew seconds she stood perfectly still, 
then, with a sudden wrench, she twisted her arm 
from her "s grasp, and with the swiftness 
of a young chamols flew down the corridor, and 
seeing Lady Urwicke’s dreseing-room door ajar, 
rushed in, and bolted it behind her. 

Murlel, who had exchanged her evening dress 
for a robe de chambre, was sitting In an arm- 
chalr at the window, looking out on the balcony 
that ran along the aide of the house, 

She started up in alarm at this intrusion on her 
privacy, and her surprise was not lessened when 
she saw who her visitor was. 

‘ Dear Lady Urwicke, let me satay here a few 
minutes )"’ entreated Haldés, clinging to her, 
white and trembling. ‘‘I will explain every- 
thing directly ; but if anyone comes to the door 
don’t let them in!” 

Her fears were groundless, no one came ; and 
presently Muriel, who could concsive no’ ade- 
quate reason for her eS agitation, knelt 
at ber aide and took her hand, 

“ What is the matter, my little Haldéea! How 
you tremble }” 

«I was so frightened,” sobbed the girl, hiding 
her face on the Viscountess’s shoulder. *' I 
thought perhaps he would pursue me in here.” 

“€ He—who do you mean!” 

“ Sie Jasper Rathven.” 

“Bat why should you be afraid of hia!” 

"] will tell you exactly how I am placed,” 
exclaimed Haidés, with a burst of confidence ; 
and then ahe narrated the few details of Philip's 
courtship, ending wish a confession of thelr meet- 
ings In the recess, 

Lady Uerwicke remained silent for a little 
while, her hand wandering lovingly through the 
soft ripples of Haldé:’s golden hair, 

The girl wae so young, and fair, and tender, 
that she hesitated to say anything that might 
wound her, and yet for her own good it seemed 


necessary, 

“* My dear little Haidés, do you think It was 
= to meet Mr, Greville as you have 

one ” 

Haldés <vened har innocent blue eyes. 

‘Tt never etruck me to think whether it was 
prudent or not,” she said, and the Visconntess 
could not forbear a smile at the naiveté of the 
reply; ‘‘ but if you disapprove of it, why-—~” 

“J did not say that,” Mariel interposed, 
gently ; “but if you were to be seen by—Miss 
Rathven, for examp!e—unp'easant things might 
be sald.” 

Haidés was quiet for a few minutes, her azure 
eyes clouded over with tears, her red lips 
quivering. 

‘*Dear Lady Urwicke, you are so good and 
aweet that it seems to me whatever you say must 
be right |” she exclaimed at length, impetuously, 

‘Well, I will not meet Phiiip again ”—con- 
quering her tears by a great effsrt-—‘* but trast 
to the future to make everything come right,” 

Maurfel kissed her, and when she had gone 
away stood on the balcony, gezlng up ab the 
quiet stars, and thinking to herself what a won- 
derful thing was thie love, whose sweetness she 
would never taste ! 

She little imagined in what manner she her- 
self was to suffer by Haldéss’ adventure, for he 
who had caught hold of her was nob Sir Jasper 
but Lord Uewicke. He had been coming up 
from the smoking-room op his way to bed, when 
he saw the two shadowy figures in the recess, 
and recognised the one as Phillp Greville, while 
the other seemed like that of his wife. He was 
in his slippers, so they did not hear him, and thus 
he had leleure to watch thelr parting, trembling 
the while with rage and disgust ad its tender- 
ness, 

When Haldés passed him he could not resist 
the temptation of making hie suspicions certain- 
ties, bat, az: we have sald, she contrived to elude 
hima, and ashe saw her disappear within his wife’s 
room the last shred of doubt as to her 
identity vanished, and he told himself there 
could no longer be any question about the artist 
being her lover, 

Should he go and confront her-~accuse her of 
her duplicity, and wee if she had anything to say 
in extenuation ! 

No, under present clroumstances he decided 





it would be better not ; for, at any rate, he 
must spare a public so long ae he remained 
the guest of Sir Jasper Ruthven ; af 

well, afterwards, he and his wife would come to 
some arrangement for a judicial separation, and 
would no longer torment each other with the con- 
stant remembrance of their unhappy union. 

Thus thinking, Lord Urwicke proceeded to the 
dressing-room, where a bed had been put up 
for him, and tossed about, restless and miserable, 
until he paid the. price of fatigue, and slumber 
claimed him as its own. 

The next morning Philip breakfasted alone in 
his room, bub was too much occupied in his 
own thoughts to do justice to the coffee and 
ham and eggs placed before him. After a very 
alight repast he descended to the library, a large, 
oak-wainscoted apartment lined with book-shelves 
and furnished io antique oak and russia leather, 
There, to his surprise, he found Miss Rachven 
sitting in front of a ponderous volume, from 
which she was copying Into a ems pray borg 
lying at the side, She hastily the book as 

entered, and her pale face grew a shade 
redder. 

“You are naturally astonished to fiad me a 
book-worm,” she odserved, with a slight laugh, 
and rising as abe spoke, ‘«T confess ft is nob often 
the mania for study selzes me ; but this morning 
the lMbrary seemed cooler and more inviting than 
any other place.” - 

“Pray don’t les me disturb yon,” said 
Paillp, courteously, and making a movement of 
withdrawal. 

"T have finished my reading, and am goiog to 
web ready to drive over t6 the Towers with Lord 
Urwicke, 20.you need nob go away on my 
account.” 

Asshe ceased epeaking, she took up her book 
and drew forward the ladder to enable her to 
put it iz its place, which was on the top shelf. 

“ Allow. me,” exclaimed Philip, c 
forward; but she declined a 

steps to replace it herself, 

ace pg Be ye naples fo Soap, not for the 
young,” : gaily, @ ringlog laugh, 
as she regainded icrra firma; “ except novela, of 
course—and it isa mistake to waste too much 
time over them. Qae’s own real life Is so infi- 
nitely more interesting than the fictitious lives 
of other le,” 

She had of late quite changed her manner to 
the young artist, and {n lien of the cold Indiffer- 
ence that had formerly characterised it she pow 
evinced the utmost consideration. 

She took every opportunity of including him in 
their parties, and often asked him to join them 
at dinner, when Sir Jasper himself, if consulted 
beforehand, might have objected. 

The young man, of course, did nob guess that 
the reaeon of this was the desire to throw him 
and Lady Urwicke together, and by means of 
their friendship convince the Viscount that his 
wife was untrue to him; but for all that he 
neither liked nor trusted Sybil Rathven. There 
were in her character elements of repuleion that 
unconsclously made their Influence felt In his 
intercourse with ber, 

“ By-the-bye,” she said, as if struck by a 
sudden thonght, when she was leaving the room, 
“Lady Ucwicke and Miss Darrell are playing 
tennis. e Can'b you spare time to go out and join 
them 1” 

Philip heeltated. Tae temptation was a very 
great one. 

‘*At all events, [ll tell them you will play 
two or three sets after luncheon,” added Sybil, 
quietly ; and before he could reply she bad quitted 
the room,’and he was left to falfil the purpose for 
which he had come, ic., that of finding a 
“ Baronetage,” and looking up the chronicles of 
the Rathven family. 

But whether the book In question was not 
there, or whether {t escaped his notice, cannot 
be said; anyhow, he could not find {t, and at 
last gave up the search as futile. 

Carfosity induced him toglance at the volume 
he had seen In Miss Rathven’s hand, and whose 
place on the shelf he had partioularly noticed as 
she put ft back. He took it down and looked at 


Ib, 
It proved to be a work on Indie, and, viewed 





casually, seemed to present very few features of 
interest likely to 


to Mie Rathven, who, 
as she had | wes far from studies! 
inclined. 


“I wonder what made her choose such » dry 
subject?” thought Philip, as he put ft on the 
shelf " Evidently it has been consulted 
pretty often of late, for there is no dust either 
upon or beneath it, and the books on each side 


are covered. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 
—100— 
CHAPTER V. 
OPALS AND DIAMONDS, 


" Do you think so, Eanice?” 

"I am certain of it,” and Miss Molyneux 
raleed her dark eyes, and looked straight at her 
mother, with conviction In her whole aspect, 

The two ladies eat in a lovely little boudoir, 
all blue on eden filmy go y= with easy 
couches, chairs, fragile round 
tables, strewn with nicknacks, Chinese carving, 
Benares braes-work, Capo di Mont! porcelaine, 
Venetian glass, Ceylon ivory, Italian clay-work, 
Dresden figures, Stvres vases, Roman cameos, 
and all the thousand and one rather useless but 
beautiful things that people who travel mach 
collect. 

The windows of the room commanded a lovely 
view ; below were the mossy, fvy-grown terraces, 

of the Hall, beyond 
ite herds of dappled, ¢ :ace- 
old-world trees, strei. he? 





tance a great range of mountains bounded the 
view, and shut oat the glimpse of the restless 
which fretted and lapped their base on the 
0 side, 
“ What makes_you certain!” inquired Lady 
Molyneux after a pause. 
“Well, he fs always there, on some pretext 
or other, and when he {gn’t there he contrives to 


girl, the other day when 

the Randals suddenly In the lane, vear 
ebton’s Oak.”’ 

all this is so, 1am afraid what you say le 


Would you object to 
t thought she 
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en affair of this acrt is a refasal, If he loves 
very devotedly, and she rejscte him, the anguish 
ont ght On ee eee ae 
hopes may send him out of his mind, You are 
aware that he has never known what It fs to have 
an ungratified wish }” 

Yee, and I think he will not be disappointed 
in the present instance, Look!” and Eunice 
drew her mother to the window, and pointed at 
8 group coming = avenue under the shade 
ot the branching 


First came sober Kate, with fox-hunting, 


with the tinselled dresses scattered about 
over the and tables, 

** This fs charming!” cried Maud, as Eunice 
showed her a Spanish costume of yellow satin, 
black lace, and crimson roses, 

“GO , Indeed !" echoed Captain C Jaton, 
who, as was at her side, “ You will look 
too lovely in {t, and wijl break no end of hearte 
~~that is to aay,” he added in a low tone, "if I 
don’t keep you all to myself and allow you to do 
so, I don't think I shall, though.” 

The girl fisehed « swift glance at him out of 


eport-loving Squire Thornton ; then Mead, - | her pretty eyes, which made the t Hussar’s 
ing between the Comte de Villefille and heart beat quicker, for [t was of tenderness, 
Clinton, the latter looking black ae a thunder- | and then went on inspecting the dresses. 

the attentions the Frenchman was pay- “I wonder what I shall look like with 
ing the womas be tntended to honoar by aetag halrt” sald quiet Kate, reflectively, ‘' Rather 
to be his bride ; for the gay, dashing Hussar fanny, Ii ne.” 
te ARE ee ee "Why should you!” demanded Eunice. 
Maud's t and felt he would never be | " Dark women always look well poudrés:, 80 you 
ab rest had sald " Yes” to pleading, | need have no fears.” 


" Hea t he may not,” sald the mother, 
looking at son who had cost her, since his 
birth, and manya bitter pang, many and 

an of anxious agony. ‘‘It is no 
womuehé lets basi chats Vale tifal |" 
xe se do deel. bier 

“That will be all better. What Li wants 


* Come then,” rejoined Sir Lionel, 
wot be 4 


Pha ve tennis, so we had better go 
our attire, Where were t 
put, Eunice t” gd 





“Do you like this!” she went on a minute 
later, holding up the dress of a French marquise 
Marie Antoinette period. 


aS 


ough he was not the person 
“Jt will eult you &@ merveille” 

a ee 
neux, at a t on 
handsome 


mouth, 
“ [like it fmmensely, especially as I have chosen 
the dress of Lovis Selss, We shall be of the 


same period. 
“Yes, LA, did you order dress? It is 

not here,” ee 
"Yes, Peyton has putit ia my room, I don’s 

wg) tah evnne bw war ag ee 
That G our pings were to 

be criticlsed beforehand.” 7 
** Just ao, and I thought the criticilams on mine 
might be adveree; so as I have a particular 
reason for to wear the costume I have 
chosen, I determ t not to show it til the 


evening of our 

That is decidedly shabby.” 
“Perhaps itis. But your thinking so won't 
make me alter my determination. Now, Miss 
” he added, turning to her, come and 
she went with him to a 
of the room, on which 
long robe of white satin, em- 


never before 


* Yes, but you ought to have a sulte of pearl 
and diamond jewellery to wear with it,” sald 


* Yes,” 
“You have nothing but gold ornaments, so 
must go without ee 
“Not at all,” Sir Lionel, hastily. ‘If 
mother has « 


overcome &t r. 
* To ts kiad of you, Sir Lionel,” Maud 
quickly ed, hardly able to veil the triumph 


ip her tones, ‘Opals and diamonds are exactly 


the opals will relieve the dead 


of 

"Exactly so, Iam glad I thonght of them. 
I will go and see my mother about them now.” 

"Mts Randal, my cavaller’s attire has not 
at Mabiytiines da8, senting, we ure Capate 
st "s ; and, saw Ca) 
Clinton's fair, handsome face near her own. 
45 b+ 8, you come and criticlee it?” 





gretted that he had not chosen a Spanish dress, 
as her own was of that nation, and sald so many 
pretty thinge, and looked so many pretty things, 
and flattered him so judiciously, and made her- 
self so generally agreeable, that the gallant 
Hassar mentally registered a vow that ere many 
hours had elapsed he would ask her to be his 
bride, and go to distant Indla—-where his regt- 
ment was stationed —when his leave expired. 
. * 


The next evening, as the three Miss Randals 
were dressing for the bal), in one of the great 
osk-panelied guest chambers at the hall, a ta 
came at the door, and Lady Molyneux’s mai 
entered, carrying fo her band a huge bouquet of 
white flowers, and a large leathern box. 

* For Miss Maggle, with Sir Lionel’s compli- 
ments,” she sald, depositing the box and bouw- 
qaet on the dressing-table. ‘Can I assist you 
ladies now!" she ingafred. ‘I have finlahed 
dressing my lady.” 

‘*No, thanks,” sald Mand, hastily, eager to 
get the woman out of the room and examine 
the contents of the leathern box. ‘‘ Williams 
has been helplog us, and we are, as you see, 
nearly , 80 we won't trouble you, Bren- 
shaw.” 

** Thank you, miss,’ and to the girl’s intense 
relief she left the room. 

* Now to look at vhese famous jewels.” 

The key was attached to the handle of the 
case, and {¢ seemed an age before Maud could 
untie the ribbon. At last she did so, and an- 
locking it threw back the lid, 

A cry broke from the two eldest, but Maggte 
remained spellbound, -silent, overwhelmed, at 
the sight of the costly jewels. 

There they lay in. their bed of purple velvet, 
flashing, sparkling, gleaming, throwing out a 
thousand iridescent lights, beautifal beyond 
description, brilliant as the play of summer sun 
on dancing watere, as the glow-worm In the dusk 
of evening, as the crystalline snow on Alpine 
heights, 

“What glorious stones!" ejaculated Kate, 
astonished out of her habitual sedateness. 
oe Lucky girl to be allowed to wear them.” 

is t she?” chimed fn Maud, adding ro- 
flectively with her usual worldliness, ‘‘ I wonder 
what they are worth?” 

“ Thousands |" 

‘I suppose so. Come, Meggie,” she con- 
tinued, briskly, rousing from her con- 
temptation of the jewels, ‘let me fasten them 
on. Time is going, everyone will be here soon, 

you don’t lose any of them.” 

“*J-—-I—think—I would rather not weer 
them,” fseltered Maggie, shrioking back. 

"Not wear them? Good Heavens, why?” 
bOI anon lose hopes ae — say, om 

—~opals—are unlucky stones, and bring . 
fortune to the wearer.” 

“Pooh! Nonsense! What old woman's tales 
have you been listening to 1” 

one Only it is yet eye n gehen m 

. going to make a foo yourse 
now, at ‘he eleventh hour!” demanded Maad, 
with contemptuous coolness, though she was 
secretly resing with — at we fn oe con- 
tumacy of the goose, who was to lay golden eggs 
for her and the rest of the family of Randal, 

** No, only they are not necessary, and I would 
much rather not wear them.” 

“Nonsense, All this dead white requires 
some relief, and, remember, you have noshing 
for your halr, Let me just clasp thie coronet 
on your head, and the necklace round your 
throat. If you don’t like the effect you can 
take them off,” and before Maggie could make 
any farther objections, she deftly claeped the 
magnificent necklace, with {te fiery, pendant 
opals, round her throat, and arranged the coronet 
amid her unbound, ennny tresses, 

‘Now look and tell me ff ft Is not an Immense 
Improvement.” 


OHAPTER VI. 
THE ICE QUBEN AND THE POLAR STAR, 


Macorg raised her head and started, as she saw 
the brilliant glitter cf the jewels at her throat, 
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and on her brow, They glowed like sireame of 
living ight. 

The coronet made her look tall and queeniy ; 
her vanity was aroused. She made no farther 
objection, and in less than no time Maud had the 
arralets.and bracelets clasped on her milk-white 
arms, and the brooches and pendants dispersed 
about her dress. 

" You look lovely now |” she caid, with genuine 
admiration. ‘*Sir Lionel will be more your slave 
than ever; and Maggie, be wise, and if he asks 
you again to be his wife, say 'yes.’”’ 

** Bat—Terence |” 

'’ Terence! Pooh! I've told you before that 
I will manage Terence. You have nothing to fear 
from that querter ; and if you throw away such 
a chance as this you deserve todie in the work- 
house, as you mosb arsuredly will, if you marry 
Terence O'Hara.” 

"Perhaps he would release me, if I write and 
ask him to do so. It would be the most honour- 
able course to pursue.” 

Don't count on that, If you write to him 
he will come back here, play the parb of devoted 
lover, and ruin your chance of being Lady Moly- 
neux. Let him know nothing about it till you 
are safely married, and beyond his reach,” 

I should never be that,” rejoined the girl, "I 
should always dread his vengeance, He would 
not reet until he bad taken an ample revenge. 
should never feel safe if the same quarter of the 
globe held us.” : 

“You seem to be very certain about the In- 
tenseness of his love for you,” .remarked Maud, 
with a bitterness she could not altogether con- 
ceal, 


“Tam. Ib frightens me sometimes, it is so 
great, and I dread to think what the consequences 
would be if I deceive and jilt him ;” and with a 
ehudder she turned, and picking up the soft fur 
mantle, threw it ever her shoulders, looking, 
with her pale cheeks and white gown, a verlt- 
able ice-queen, 

“Don’t think about it,” rejoined her, sister, 
coolly, “Act withont reflection, and all wil! be 
well. If.you {ntend to let O'Hara be a sort of 
bogey, and frighten you into becoming his wife, 
you will regret 1b to the last day of your life, 
Aud now if you are both ready we had better go 
down.” 

* + * * 2 

The great hallwas a blaze of light and gay 
dresses as the three sisters came slowly down the 
wide oak staircase, Most of the gueste had 
arrived, and the dome-like roof echoed and 
with the sound of glad voices and the ring © 
silvery laughter, 

Abt the foot of the ataire stood Lady Molyneux, 
receiving her friends, magnificent and stately in 
the purple velvet robes of & Venetian noble dame 
of fourteenth century. 

By her side was Eunice, looking very handsome 
in her embroidered sacque, asa French Marquise, 
and hovering near her was Louise XV\J,, casting 
rather jealous glances at a gay Cavalier to blue 
velvet. polnt lace, and a huge hat shaded by 
drooping feathers, who, w he waited the 
mere Fag i ger llr ig ly oe g 
w a few soft no to aise. 

A little further on was Squire Thornton in 
plok, with a huntlag crop grasped firmly In his 
hand, talking to Mr, Travera’s brace of buxom, 
mitk-maidish daughters, who were attired respec: 
tively as Little Red Ridiog Hood. and Bo- Peep, 
dieplaying rather an alarming amount of dimpled, 
chubby arms, considering they wers a parson’s 
daughters, 

The Squire, though he talked to them, was, 
like Captain Clinton, watching the stairs, and the 
momend he saw a Watteau Shepherdess, in a 
wonderful bunchy chintz gown, with powdered 
locks piled high on her bearing In one hand 
a ae crook, and in the acd & small 
woolly animal, meant to represent a lamb, comin 
down with a quick, Excuse me,” to the Misses 
Travers, went forward to meet her. 

bh oy 
pere ® as they were . down, 
“ What shall I doi” saa 

"Go back and fetch it as quickly as possible,” 

“ Walt for me, will you? I shall never have 
courage to go down by myseil.” 


“Nonsense! You must carry the bouquet, It 
would be a direct enub to Sir Lionel not to do go. 
You can come by yourself, I can’t wait.” 

Aad without another word Maud ran lightly 
on. She had — sight of Captain Ciinton at 
Eanice’s side, felt a sudden sharp pang of 
fear leah she might again be supplanted by another 
woman, and her hopes her prospects of 
arich and a high-bred bueband destroyed and 


Cold, worldly, and calculating, unscrupulous to 
» she would have hesitated at nothing to 
own ends, and jadging people by herself 
had very little faith. {n the truth and constancy 


fF 


of others ; though she might have trusted her - 


a age % a assay eg ao and 
no of try to esca; the r 
bonda that held him. ° * oy 
The eager way in which he turned when Miss 
Molyneux remarked that the Spanish Senorita 
had appeared at last, and the manner in which he 
at once appropriated her carte de danse, however, 
relieved feelings for the time, and she went 
away on his arm to join the throng of dancers 
who were beginning to glide and revolve over 
sone boards, in a contented frame of 


Meanwhile Maggle bad hurrled back to the 
bedroom, her movements somewhat impeded by 
the sweeping dress and the heavy mantle, Seiziog 
the bougaet she went quickly back along the 
gallery that ran round the hall, bat after de- 

scending two or three steps her courage failed her, 
and she stood motlonless, grasping the great 
bouquet in her hand, gazing down at the figures 
belo 


W. 

It wass gay, Kaleldoscopic scene, The ever 
shifting groupe ia thelr gorgeous, bright-coloured 
costumes, giving the dark-panelled scbher old 
hall a rainbow-like sppearance, much at yariarccs 
with Its usual aspect, and the grim steel-clad 
figures in its corners, and the death-dealing 
es on its walls, 

he laughing, chattering, joyous throng cast 
no glances at the long raplers, the thin murderous 
daggers, the quaint guns, and the breast-plates, 
dinted and hacked sword and spear, when 
wora {n deadly fray by “Mad Molyneux,” of the 
olden time ; their thts were of the present, 
nod the paat, and the -assorted couples paid 
more attention co the slipperiness of the floor, 
and the time it by the musicians, than they 
did to the“ "on the walls. And oddly- 
assorted the dancers, in most cases, were. 
Britaunia was making herself agreeable to Little 
Boy-Blue ; » Wasp in yellow and black, despite a 
bar of iron to blow out his chest, danced with a 
Paritan Malden. 

K Harold’s partner was a Mermaid; « 
Carmelite Monk in cowl and gown of sober hue 
twisted and twirled with Nell Gwynne ; a clown 
in white licen and red paint paired with Marla 
Stuart. Portla valsed with a Crusader, Little 
Miss Muffet with a Viking, Lady Teszle with 
Mephistopheles, and Queen Elizabeth with a 
Harlequin, 

Here and there a couple wonld bs seen wall 
matched. A Vivanditre and a Waterloo hero, a 
Tark snd a lady in Yashmeh and trousers, the 
French Marquisé and the King, who lost his head 
as completely aa the Comte de Villefille, his re- 
presentative, had lost his heart ; and the Senorita, 
who, leaving ber A ed cavalier,” was being 
bag about by a Matador, all gold tege snd 

em boat 

* There fs not a single dress like mine,” mur- 
mured Maggie, after surveying the acene. “I 
shall be a very remarkable object!” but even as 
she spoke she saw a tal! figure in white approach 
Maud, and afters little conversation turn towards 
the staircase. 


Ashe came near she saw it was Sir Lionel, He 
wore white satin boots, tights that showed his 
finely-turned limbs to advantage, a short far coat, 
and a white cap, {n the front of which gleamed a 
large diamond star, 

“The Polar Star has come for the Ice Queeh, 
apa not descend!” he asked, smiling up at 


With an answering smile, curving her red lips, 





Magzio came slowly down, her snowy, gilstering 
dre trlling far beblad ; hor unbosal, yelloe 





eee.) 
— ee 


hair failing below her watst in waves of gold, » 
graceful, slender shape, lithe and supple, fla: hing 

spar! with gems, with a background of 
@ark oak, to throw out, in strong relief, her 


The young man stood aghast, Ibound, 
gazing at her. Her beauty os amatery 
He covld hardly realise that this exquisite 
creature was the girl he had loat his heart to— 


her* gorgeous trappings altered her to such a 


degree. 
“Do you like it? Is costume right }” 
she asked, misunderstanding his silence and fixed 


o8. 
** Like it?” he repeated, at Jast. *‘ You are 
simply perfect to-night! Lovely beyond ex. 
pression. You oughd< to wear long, 
sweeping dresses; richly 3 they suip 
your beanty. You will be the belle to-night. 
Come,” he added, offering her his arm, "} 
want to show my Ice Queen, ‘and see her ad. 
mired,” 

She laid a little bare hand on his arm, and 
see cee a by his side in quite a regal 


on, 

His worde—dangerous ones for a girl of her 
temperament—and the admiration fn his eyes, 
intoxicated her. She felt as though treading on 
air, and proud of the love and devotion with 
which she had inspired him. : 

A murmar of ion followed them. They 
were such a handsome couple, and thelr colourless 
dresses made the other costumes sppear garish 
and pronounced: 


“ Your er ts lockiog wonderfully well,” 
remar Ciinton, who had to drive 
t Matador from the Spanish lady's cide, 


and was again in possession. 
“Ts she not }” agreed Maud ; “and Sir Lfonel 
also,” 


"Yes, I had -no idea Li was euch a hand- 
some fellow. Nineteenth-century costume isn’t 
nearly as becoming. I shall advise him always 
to appear as the Polar Star.” 

"| hardly think he will take your advice.” 

“Perhaps not, Still he might do worse.” 

‘*As far as his personal appearance is con 
cerned tf” 

“ Of course.” 

* You think nothing of comfort, then?” 

"Indeed, Ido, But, at the same time, I am 
convinced that many men, who look simply 
bideous now in the orthodox stove-plpe hat, bigh 
collar, and funeral black coat, would be decent- 
looking fellows if attired {m murry-coloured 
velvet doublet and hose, In the courtier’s drew 
of the fourteenth centary, or after the fashion of 
the merry monarch’s time.” 

“Tn that case,” rejoined Maud, with a rougieh 
glance at him, I suppose we may expect to 
see Captain Clinton appear in blue velvet and 
point iace, and a huge hat, for the reat of his 
natural life.” 


** No, indeed,” answered the gallant Captain, 
with a gay laugh, “I should never be able to 
cultivate the love-locks, ao neowssary to the 
costume, aud I could not condemn myself to 
the purgat of wearing this wig every dsy, 
as the curis have a habit of fying about io 
an sncommon fashion and tickling my 1°%¢, 
and, besides, the heat of ft is almost unbear- 
able,” 

‘©Why don’t you take it off?” 

"T shall look rather odd with a Sane conset 
oy and a Charles the Second coat, i 
not?” 

“No; it will only be a novel blending of 
Roundbead and Cavalier,” 





last thad she was pretty eure of ics, and 
might him a Httle, and let the proposal 
come they were better acquainted, she s!", 
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abruptiy, ‘‘don’t you Intend to ask the belle of 
the eveniog foradance?” » 

© Who ts that!” he queried. "You know I 
can see but one beantiful face in the room.” 

“T mean the Toe Queen,” she answered, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Comte, you will not have a chance of 
getting one if you leave it any later ; she is being 
besieged !” ' 

Yen, and Sir Lionel does not look over well 
pleased at the admiration Miss Maggie : ls 
receiving, I suppose before long he will bave 
the right to publicly objech to It, and lock her 
away in a glass case, if he is so minded t” 

'* Yes, 1 suppose so,” assented Maud, care- 
lessly, as they approached the group that sur- 
rounded the Ice Qaeen, 

‘' Mise Maggie, bave you one dance left!” 
oo the Hussar, tel bly 

"s Not one,” declared Molyneux, triumphantly, 
“T have jast taken the:last."’ 

“Then I think you ought to give ft to me, as 
I have no doubt you have not been backward ia 
decorating Miss Randal’s card with your time- 
honoured name.” 

** You are quite right, I have,” acquiesced ‘the 
Baronet, coolly; “‘and I should have liked to 
take every one, buf wouldn’t be greedy.” 

‘That was kind of you. I wouder how many 
a other fellows 1” 


"Out of twenty-two! That is a very fair 
allowance, aud I really think you might spare me 
that last one,” 

“Well ia consideration of our long and In- 
timate friendship, and as it is only a square, 
if her majesty consents to the change of partners, 


I will tne ecg have it.” 
‘Thanks, Li, you are magnanimous. Have I 
your majeaty’s consent?” hs asked, turning to 


Tex; jun have einisesiennaiionini Na te. 
scribe your name theréon,” she answered, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the thing, and handing him 
ber card with a graceful gesture and « charming 
onal blushing at the same time, in a lovely way, 
a> her own . . 

“ Thanks,” nad Clinton took the dainty little 
programme, all pale blue satin and ailver, and 
wrote his name down. ‘I regret that {t ts the 
only one your majesty can give me.” 

“*T am also sorry,”’ she answered ; for M 
Was very partial to the fair-halred soldier, w 
resembled, in his blonde beauty, the man who 
bad tomann Bee eet love, Teme. 





“Dearest 1” he muttered under his breath, 
looking at her with ens eyes, and giving 
the little hand that lay within his arm a closer 
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complied with, to the utter dismay of her host, 
who had been under the impression that she was 
too ancient to totter even through aequare, snd 
Who had asked her out of mere polltencss. 
toate ® 

snd one 

toyou, 


which fs ew 8 great deal, You will be very 
happy as his wife. 

. — pee Sy homey Mansa ey 
Maggie, in 3 state of hopeless confusion, whic 
Ciiaton attributed solely to her youth and fn- 
experience, and so went on coolly praising his 
friend, while she remained silent, feeling utterly 
helpless to explain matters to him, especially as 
Mand, with the Matador, al! gold tags and devo- 
tlon, was her vis-a-vis, and kept her eyes fastened 
on her younger sleter's face, while she listened 
and smiled st the Matador’s compliments, and 
seeing in a dim way that a web was being woven 
around her; from which she would fiad it 
impossible to escape, chiefly through Maui’s 
machinations and Sir Lionel's great love, and a 
little because of her own yielding, weak tem- 
perament, which made her helpless to speak the 
truth, and extricate herself from a false poai- 
tion, 


She was dominated and swayed by the strong 
will of her tnscra: sister, in whose hands 
she was malleable and plastic as wax, and whose 
specious arguments made her uncertain as to 
what was right aud what wrong, Then, her 
affections were ‘engaged, aud it is hard, indeed, 
to do what is right when the heart Inclines us to 
do what is wrong, and the poor butterfly found 
it so. 

There will be more than one wedding in your 
family before the year is over, I think,” rattled 
on the Captain gaily, ‘‘ Thornton has evidently 
lost his heart to your eldest sleter.” 

‘*Do you think sot” queried Moggle, glad of 
the turn the conversation was taking. 

“ Yes, don’t you?” 

«I don’t know, I haven't though? about it,” 

"Weill, think about it now, and give me your 
opinion. Does {t not look like case?” 

“ Yes, I suppose it does,” she sasented, after 
studying Kate, who looked almost pretty, with 
her powdered locks and chiutz gown, and who 
was Ketening to Squire Thornton's speeches with 
an alr of extreme interest, and a shy emillog 
aspect that wae quite new to her. 

“TT amsure of it. Tonly wish I was as certain 
that your sister Maud cared for me; I am afraid 
she doesn't,” and he looked rather jealously ai 
the Matador, whose handsome head was bent 
over the Senorlta's mantilla in a very tender 
manner, “and I shall never care for any other 
worn.” 

‘*T think she does liks you.” 

“Oh! thaok you for that, But I am not 

Her manver is very charming, but 
very cold towards me, and if I attempt <o grow 
tender she becomes like fics, and ib makes me fear 
to propoge lest I be refused, Sometimes I could 
swear she loves me, and yet altogether I am 


led. 

“§o am I,” sald Maggle, truthfully, for she 
was aware that Maud, having falled to fascinate 
the Baronet, was quite ready to take the next 
bést man in the wr and Clinton being of 
good family, with a fair income and great expecta- 
tions froma an old aunt, was decidedly an excellent 
match for a woman in her position ; therefore, 


bare a gm as i ‘ 
Maggie was too young au unworldly to 
understand the motives which prompted her 


J longer,” she add 


She muet care for that fellow Lister, She never 
looks like that when I speak to her.” 

“ How can you tell t”’ 

" Because | seldom have my eyes off hor face 
when we are together, and she always seems to be 
bored,” 

“You are wrong, lam eure. She has always 
spoken to me as though she liked you,” 

“ Really +” 

Really.” 

“Then will you, Miss Maggle, the next time 
she honours me by speaking of me, say a few 
words in my favour, I love her so dearlp—my 
future life will be wretched withcut her, un 
bleazed by her affection.” 

*Todeed I will,” responded the youngest Misa 
Randal, warmly, touched by the pained look in 
his azare orbe, feeling that she could nod refuse 
his requeet, bat knowing, only too well, how 
useless it was to appea! to her siater’s pity, or try 
to alter her determination, 

* Thanke o thousand times, They are golng 
to supper now,” he added, as the motley throng 
began to converge towards a door ab the upper 
end of the hall, which led to the dining-room, “I 
see Molyneux has handed Madame de Pompadour 
over to the Pope of Rome, and is coming for 
you, so I will go and claim my Senorita, or Lister 
will pereuade her to go in with him,” and hurry- 
fog away the Hussar managed just to come up 
with the Matador and bis partner as they reached 
the door, and a lively discussion ensued as to 
which should escort her to supper, 

Maud, however, at last decided tn favour of the 
“gay cavalier,” fearing to snub him too much, 
lest she should lose him. altogether, and, with s 
cool bow to her Spanish friend, went into the 
aupper-room on his arm, and joined the Ice Queen 
who was ata little table in a cosy corner, partially 
screened by palms and ferns from the rest of the 
room, 

“What a splendid place this is!” Maud took 
the opportunity of remarking when ‘their cavaliers 
had gone to the large table in search of daiaties 
for them. 

**Ten’t ib?” agreed the other, looking round 
with a somewhat wistful gaze at the mirrors fn 
their quaint, richly-carved frames, at the brass 
sconces, In which flared tinted candies, and at 
the Dubbels, and Vanderveldes, and matchless 
coples by Powell that decorated the walls. 

*The miatress of it will bea lucky woman,” 
contiaued the temptress. 

** Yes,” with a sigh, again responied the Ice 
Queen, 

‘I wonder what the Parsonage will seem like 
when we return to ft after stayiog here?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Don’t you? Ido. It will seem like a den, 
a hovel, with its faded, threadbare carpets, {ta 
rickety chairs and tables, and its genoral aspect 
of dirt and poverty.” 

* Nob quite so bad as that.” 

“ Every bit as bad, and you know itwiil! I 
hate the place ! ” 

“You have an opportunity of leaving {b now 
if you choose to take it.” 

‘* So have you,” retorted Mand, quickly, “and 
such 8 one as few girls are lucky enough to get. 
If you are sensible you will take [6, covte qui 
codte in the fature, Think—jast think—you 
hava but to say ‘yes’ to a man that adores you 
and you will be mistress of all this msgalficence, 
free for ever from the grim poverty that has been 
our portion all the days of our lives,” 

“ And—and—my promise— my engagement— 
Terry's love?” faltered the poor butterfly, still 
struggling faintly to keep her plighted word. 

" Pooh |” replied her aister, contemptuoualy, 
“don’t think about fb, but 


‘ Bing heigh-ho unto the green holly ! 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly.’ 


Sir Lionel will 4k you again to-night, I see ft In 
bia eyes; he can no longer hold passion ina 
leash. If you are wise, if you sre not worse than 
a fool, you will — hin. Play with him any 

» impressively, secing him 
epproach, “and you will lose your prize, and 
doom yourself to a life of drudgery and wretched- 








ness, Promise me that you will say yes ?” 
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Bat Maggie sank back fn her chair, silent and 
pale as death. : 


CHAPTER VII. 
DO YoU LOVE MBE? 


“You are tired. You have been dancing too 
much,” sald Sir Lionel, later on in the even’! 

* Yes, Iam a little weary,” acknowledged 
partuer, drooping her beautiful head to avoid the 
ardent glances of the dark eyes that sought hers 
so fondly. 

“Then you must not dance again, There are 
only five more valses on the programe ; It fs 
nearly over. I shall take you away.” 

**Bat I couldn't My room is so near, 
I shall hear the music,” objected 

“« Did I say that I was going to send you to 
be" enact home ae 

‘ 0,” 


* And I don’t intend toeither, Iam going to 
take you to the picture gallery. Ip will bs cool 
there, and dim, and probably deserted at 
this hour, and those are all recommendations in 
my eyes. We shall find it a relief after the glow 
and glitter here. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” she assented, faintly. 

Tf she dared she would have sald no, for what 
wera recommendations to him were drawbacks 
to her, and she knew full well that s dim, quiet 
tpt fs jas the place for an avowal of love. But 
what could she do? It was Impossible, she 
reasoned, to tell him she feared he wae egain 
going to ask her to bs his wife, and therefore 
would rather remain among “the madding 
crowd,” as he might have no fntention of so 
doing, and it would never do to suggest {b, and 
so she went quietly with him to the great gallery, 
where the ceiling was of cedar, and the boards 
of slippery polished oak, and where portraits of 
“mad Molyneux” of olden days hung on the 
walls, frowning grimly, or smiling sweetly, as the 
case might bs, on thelr deecendant and his fair 
companion, 

On one aide were a row of great bay windows, 
command!ng a view of the park and woodlands 
with softly-cashioned seats, forming delightfully 
cosy nooks, and into one of these he led her, and 
arranged the fur cloak round her shoulders, and 
aat beside her gazing out at the distant landscape. 

The moon wae up, round, full, shedding its 
mellow light around, on hill and dale and valley, 
and g on the river that glistened like 
molten silver in ite cold beams; a nightingale 
was in the larch spinney, and over all 
was the balmy beauty of the summer's night, the 
mysterious glamour of the midnight hours. 

In silence they sab there side by side, in the 
great, dim, deserted gallery, nelther speaking-—he 
because he felt if he spoke that his words would 
be of love, and therefore perhaps displeasing to 
her, as she had shown so much emotion and 
confusion on a former occasion, when he had 
sought to win a “yes” froma her rosy lips—she 
because she dreaded to hear him plead again for 
love, feeling that she would hardly now be able 
to refuse him what he asked, since he had become 
80 dear to her. 

The minutes wore away, the silence was be- 
coraing oppressive, and the heat also to Maggie, 
wrapped up in the cloak, and at last she pushed 
it partly off, letting it trail on the ground. 

“Are you hot, child?” he asked, in the ten- 
derest of tones, 

“Yee,” she answered, moving restlessly ; ‘a 
little.” 

“* Leb me take ft away.” 

And he bent down, and, taking it from her 
shoulders threw it on the seat opposite, His 
breath fanned her cheek, and she flushed at his 
close proximity. 

**You are over-tired, You must not dance 
so much another night. Your face has quite a 
fever-fiagh on it. I hope you won't be ill.” 

“Tt ie nothing,” she anewered, carelessly ; 
- A ye the warmth of the night. I am never 


“Tem glad of that. I should be fearfally 
avxious if you got il, I could nob bear to lose 
you now,” 


She looked up at him at these words, and 

wondered was she so much to him, 

So Ab! she did not guess, He 
how much she was to 

sort of way 


if 


he knew that life 
to him unless shared with 
on 


fell on her lovely face, bare, 
snowy throat, with its glitter- 
She locked dangerously fair, 


one a side was getting mad over 
the glances she gave him out of her great 
orbs were such a delicious combination of 

ens, that they told him only 
what she wanted to conceal—the story 


her with passionate eyes, long- 
matchless beauty close to ‘his 
nestle there, and make ft 
refoge for the rest of her 
conquered. Without 

his arms, straining her 
ggie, weary and loving, 

not stir, but lay on bis breast with closed 
es, while he rained down kisses on her sweet 


Honour—falth to the man whose plighted wife 
she was, to whom she was bound, what were they 
to her as Sir Lionel’s arms enclosed her, as bis 
lips met hers, For awhile all was forgotten, 
save that they loved, these two who stood locked 
in a close embrace, 

O’Hara’s passionate devotion, her plighted 
word, the story Kate had told of the dread- 
ful mental malady that «fflicted every other 
generation of the Molyneux family, all—all was 
forgotten, But moments such as these, full of a 
mad, delirious joy cannot last, 

With a rush came remembrance, and with a 
gasping sob she tore herself from her lover’s 
arms, and stood in the allvery moonlight shiver- 
ing and trembling, white as the costly robe 
that swept around her, shading her ashy face 
with her hands, as though to keep cff the fond 
glances she knew she had noshadow of a right to 
encounter. 
as ie, what is tot” he asked, in conster- 
nation, trying to take her back to his arms. 

** No—no,” she sald, shrinking away. ‘‘ You 
—you mustn’t touch me |” 

“Why!” he demanded, 

" J—I can’s tell you !” ~ 

“ Magete, whabdo you mean? Why do you 
repel me? You know—you must know— unless 
you are wilfully biind, how ardently I adore you. 
Since I last spoke you have become dearer—a 
thousand times dearer—-to me, I want you for 
my wife, my-——” 

“Oh! hush—hush !” she moaned, “ I cannot 
listen to you,” 

i Why not | ” 

"In pity do uot ask me,” 

“BatI must. What Is this mystery? What 
is it separates us 1" 

“*T cannot tell you. Bat-—-Indeed-—-I can be 
nothing to you.” 

* And you will not tell me why?” 

“ T cannot.” 

"Tl have thought yon loved me. Have I been 
mistaken? . Is {t possible that you are a finished 
coquette, and have merely been amusing your- 
self by torturing me! ” ‘ 

Sxe did not answer this speech, save by raising 
her great luminous eyes, dewy with tears, to his, 
and some of the pain and passion he saw in their 
violet depths made a dark flash rise to his cheek, 
thrill of triumph ran through his frame. 

Maggle,” he sald, softly, once more clasping 
her in his arms, despite her resistance, “ is it 
hatred you feel towards me, or—do you love me! 
Answer,” he went on, putting his hand under 
the dimpled chin, and turning up her face till 
he could look into her eyes. 

" J-[-—love—you,” she faltered, scarcely above 
a whisper, hidiog her face on his broad breast, 

" My dearest,” and he pressed the golden head 
tenderly to him; ‘‘and you will always Jove 
me 1 ” 
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“Yes—yes. And now in pity let me go. 
| Leave me,” cried the poor child, brokenly. 
“Leave you! Let you go!” he asked, with a 
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ring of great gladness in his voice, ‘Do you 
thick I aball do that, sweetheart, after what you 
have told me. You must be my wife—you are 
mine now as utterly as if you were my wedded 
wife already.” 

e ‘No—no—It cannot be,” 

“Bat it shall be, love. What is there to part 
us, tell me?” 

“Tae difference in our positions,” she 
murmured, thue hard pressed, hardly knowing 
what to say. 

“ That is nothing,” he answered gladly. '" You 
sre beautiful enough to be aduchess, I have 
ample for both, and, as the old song has it, ‘all 
_ mine iz thine, lassie,’ You will be my 
wife 1” ' \ 

For a while Maggie was silent, torn by con- 
fileting emotions; remorse for the man who 
trusted her, who was far away ; love for the man 
who wooed her wo fondly, who was at her side ; 
fear of O'Hara's vengeance, ambition to be Lady 
Molyneux, and queen of the county. and pos- 
sessor of the opale and diamonds that flashed and 
glittered on her rounded arma and throat, 

Must I answer now? Won't you leb me 
think a Httle ?” she queried faintly, trying to put 
of the evil moment that would make her a 
traitress to both men who loved her eo well. 

“OF course, dearest, How long, though, wil! 
you be ‘thinking’ ?” 

“A week—will you give me a week?” 

"Yes, and at the end of that time I shall 
claim my answer.” 

" Yes, and now please let me go.” 

“* Certainly, the moment after you have said 
‘Lionel, I love you better than anything else in 
the world,’ ” 

For a moment she hesitated, but seelng his 
look of determination, she sald in her low, soft 
tones, “ Lionel, Ilove yau better than anything 
else in the world,” and blushing carnation red, 
she wrenched herself from his detaining arms 


and fled swiftly out of the ——~ slim, white 
shape, with floating golden + and trailing, 
shimmering robes. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Tralwaye pays e man in my business to take 
plenty of time,” murmured the burglar softly to 
himself, gently dropping the third tray of gold 
watches Into his capactous bag. . 

Jonas: “Ip fe sald that Dame Fortune knocks 
once ad every man’s door.” Smith: ‘‘ Well, it 
wee daughter, Miss Fortune, who called on 

Guapys: “Iam afraid you aren’t as pretty as 
puree,” Mamma; '' What makes you think so?” 
Gladys: “ We've been walking in the park s 
youn Nour, and not a slagle policeman hes kissed 

Tzacuer: “ Willie, does your mother know 
that the buttons are off your coat!” Willie: 

Yeu'm ; and she knows where thay are, too,” 
Free : Where are they?” Wille: “Oa 
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everything except insects. 

Used by H.M. Admiralty, Used o Nl Steamship 
5 War Office, a ‘9 A Iu Iu n Lines. iene 
Householders should keep it who are troubled with 


INSECTS. 


Sold Everywhere in 1s, Bellows (full) and 8d., 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. Tins. 

















: JOHN CALABRESE & CO., LIMITED, 
, 26, Billiter Buildings, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


Taz Queen will not allow the speed of the 
train by which she travels to exceed an avetage 
of under forty miles an hour. 


Parncess Heyrzy oy Prussia, if all goes 
well, vielv the Qdeen at Balmoral the early 
autumn, Her Royal Highness is back in Ger- 
many after her absence in China, 


Hern Mavsesry’s next residence at Windsor 
Castle will be for about three weeks, when the 
ro Mead i to Osborne, A brilliant 
re, w expected there In August, and 
the German Emperor will be present, 


A youTH living in The Hague, recently wrote 
to Queen Wilhelmina, telling her of his musical 
talent, his ambition, and the financial obstacles 
thereto, The Queen ordered thab the matter 
should be at once Investigated and ascertaining 
that the case was a genuine one, gave orders that 
the boy should have instruction from a first-class 
master for six months, Ab the end of that time, 
if the student promises well, the Qaeen will 
undertake the cost of his musical education. 

Tus Duke and Dachess will be the guests of 
the Queen at Osborne during Goodwood and 
Cowes week. The Dake of Connaught will visit 
Dandee fa October, when on his way 
Balmoral, in order that he may opsn the Victoria 
Hospital for Incurables, which has been built at 
cost of fifty thousand pounds, and he Is also to 
unvell the Diamond Jabilee statue of the Queen. 
Iv is expected that the Duke will be the guest of 
Lord Camperdown at Camperdown House during 
his stay {a Forfarsbire, 

Tux Empreas Do of Russia haa left St. 
Petersburg with the Grand Duchess O'ga and 
thé Grand Duke Michel for Cachins, where. ber 
Majesty intends to. reside until the middle of 
July, when she goes to Gmiiaden to visit the 
Dake and Dachess of Camberland at thelr seat 
on the Traun See (where the Princess of Wales is 
expected about the game time), and early in 
August the sisters will proceed 10 Denmark for 
<A as ! van rasan Bj Beane Dachess 

. elder daughter of t press Dowager, 
and wife of the Grand Duke Alexander Michailo- 
vitch, is at present staying at Cachina, 

Tue King of Spain fs guarded during hie 
alghtly slumbers by a ploked body of men, who, 
according to an old custom, muad be aatives of 
the town of Hspinoga, and have served with 
honour io the Army. They lock the palace 
gates with much ceremony at midnight, and un- 
jock them at seven o’clock in the: morning ; 
daring the whole of the night they keep vigilant 
watch in and about the Royal residence, 

No ove in his household knows in which room 
the Sultan intends to sleep at night, He has 
more than a score of bedrcoms, separated from 
the rest of the building by fron doors at the 
end of each corridor ; the door of each room {s 
furnished with a lock of ingenious construction, 
and two enormous dogs lie outside the room 
where Abdul is sleeping. 

Tux authorities at Windsor Castle are engaged 
in a thorongh overhauling of ail the arrange- 
ments for protection against fire. The value of 
the treasures io the Queen’s Windsor residence 
and of the articles of valve in thie national 
storehouse Is estimated at some millions of 
pounds sterling, and yet they ars practically 
uninsured, while the methods for their protec- 
tion sgeinet fire have been most antiquated. 
The Commissioner of Works has made an 
ingulry into the whole matter, with the re- 
sult that some very considerable and much- 
needed improvements are being made. As 
almost all the members of the new brigade live 
outside the walls of the castle, electric fire-alarms 
will be fitted up to thelr residences, connecting 

a with the fire-station at Windsor Castle. 

6 present water arrangements leave nothing 
to be desired, for from the reservoir at Oran- 
bourne Towers, some miles away in the forest, 
there is such an ample supply that a jet of water 
can be pumped to s greater height than the 
Round Tower of the Castle, 





STATISTICS. 


THERE are about 900,000 houses tn Ireland. 

Tre sun yields $00,000 times the light of 
the moon. 

Lanp In England is three hundred times as 
valuable now as Ib was two hundred years 
ago 

TE embracing extent of the British Empire 
may be j from the fach that ib contains 
10,500 is and 2000 rivers. 

THERE are more wrecks in the Baltic Sea 
than fm any other place in the world, The 


average ls one wreck a day throughout the 
year, 





GEMS. 


Evi sPgARING can do no lasting evil, for 
the wall of friendship that Is so frail i will 
crumble to dust beneath the lach of an evil 
tongue fs not worth having. 

Kage iar on see ry Pr: difficulties, the boid 
only vantages, t-enterpriee ; the 
hero sees both, Mieslstdhaa thom, makes thee 
predominate, and conquers. 

Norarxc {s easier than ridicule; and In nine 
cases out of ten where ridicule is used, It is re- 
sorted to only because {i is the only weapon 
avaliable. The man of Intelligence will use his 
reason In argament with his opponent ; the man 
of knowledge will use bis knowledge; but the 
man who has neither knowledge nor fn 
must resort toridicale, It isa poorly furnished 
armoury which suppiies no better weapon. 

Tae best things in the world do not come to 
us ready-made... . Truth must be searched 
for with patient toll, Beauty must be wrought 
ont with painstaking devotion, Food and 
ralment must be wrested from the furrow and 
woven in the loom. And all our social and 
political fustitutions must be fought for on the 
field of battle, defended in the forum and vin- 
dicated iu the courts, Even our religious falth 
must be thought out anew in the sou! conflicts of 
each generation, or they become mere forms of 
words, devoid of life and power. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brown Rosty.—To make water for s dozen 
bottles add half-ounce gtoger ; boil half an hour, 
then add half-pound syrup, half-pound sugar, 
teaspoonfal cream of tartar, and salt; let it 
come to boil, then empty Inte a “crock” or 
deep basin, and cool till it is lukewarm, when 
add a cupful of yeasd. 

Stewep Tomators —Pour bollipg water over 
the tomatoes and then remove the skins, Chop 
them fine and put them {fn a double boiler with- 
out the addition of water. Season with salt, 
pepper, butter, onion (a little sugar, if you like), 
one tablespoonful of crackers or toasted bread 
and stew one hour, 

Boston Crgau.—Tske one pound cf brown 
sugar, boil in four quarts of water for a minute ; 
when cold add two ounces tartaric acid, one 
pennyworth essence of lemon and white of egg 
switched ; strain and bottle it ; for a drink pour 
out halfa tumbler, fill ap with water, add a 
little baking soda, atir about, and you have a fine 
cheap cooling drink. J 

ScatLorep TomaTors.—-Season one quart of 
tomatoes with salp and pepper to taste, one-half 
cup of sugar and a few drops of onlon juice, 
Batter a deep baking-dish and sprinkle over it 
layer of bread-crumbe and put in a leyer of 
tomatoes. Dot with bite of butter ; then bread- 
crumbs, tomatoes, and so on until the dish is full 
having the bread-crumbs on top. Molsten with 
sweet cream and bake [n a moderate oven, 
Brown just before sending to the table. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tra In China sells for 33, a pound, 

Thypian bate measure 6/b, across the wings. 

Tus skeleton measures one iach less than ths 
height of the living man. 

An {mportant industry of Paris fs the manu. 
facture of toy soldiers from sardine and other 
tins that have been thrown away. 

Ix St, Petersburg ts the largest bronze statue 
in existence—that of Peter the Great, whic) 
weighs one thousand tone, 

Tue doll ls probably the most antique of the 
toys, It hasbeen fouad inside the graves of the 
children of anclent. Rome. 

Tn nearly every street in Japanese cities i: a 
public oven, whers, fora smali fee, housewives 
may have their dinners and euppers cooked for 
them, 


THe smallest perfach watch ever made la owned 
by a Rassian princess. The worke are inside o 
splendid diamond scarcely two-fifths of an inch ia 
diameter. 

TORTOISESHELL as 1b comes from ths West 

is coarse, dirty, and lustreless, and ouly 
the moat ekilfal and patient mani makes 
it tho rich and beautiful material that it eventually 
becomes, 2 

Tue most costly Parliament of Karope fe tha: 
of France, The Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
eat up annually £300,000. The same item for the 
other chief European nations is as follows :— 
Spain, £80; 200 ; Lraly, £86 000 ; Austria, £52 600 
Great Britain, £51,920. 

Tux now fashionable game of golf was pn: 
down by an Act of Parliament in Scotland fn 143! 
as & nuslaccs, Faas ob otedin tes teense 
who were found ty of playing the game, for 
it interfered with the practice cf archery, as men 
preferred wielding the clab to pulling the bow, 

Blind men in Japan, fnstead of being led by s 
child, or dog with a string, a whistle, which 
they blow, and those who hear ft leave the path- 
way free before thelr feet, There are a great 
mavy blind men {fo Japan, and the plaintive 
whistle has a mournful sound when heard at night, 

Tus harp has almost died out of Wales, bat 
less than 20 years ago all the principal hotela 
kept @ proficient harpist whose duty {t was to play 
for the amusement of visliors ; the innkeeper who 
failed to provide this form of entertainment for 
bis guests could not hope to compste with his 
fellows, 

Av Canton the average number of executions 
is about 300 per year, but in 1885 50,000 rebels 
were beheaded. The headsman formerly received 
163, a head, but the eupply and competition have 
reduced the wage to 2s. aplece, Most of the 
criminals who are beheaded are water pirates or 
land bandits, 

Arnica gives some amusing details of the mer- 
cantile value of certain articles among the natives 
needles and cloth ranking highest, They are 
absolutely current coins, Taree needles will 
purchase one chicken ; one needle, two eggs. (4 
tins aod empty bottles are aleo much fo 
request, old cans taking the place of drinking 
cups. A fowl can be had for two yards of cotton 
or a small piece of cloth. 

Srax photography Is one of the most tedious 
operations known. In some cases, the exporure 
of the plate must last for several hours, Darling 
all this time both the plate and telescops must 
be moved so that the image of the star will be 
stationary onthe plate, ‘Ths for a star 
of the 1¢ch magnitude is two hours, and only the 

of one at® time can be secured, unless 
those adjoining happen to be of the eame oo i 

Tr le generally supposed that the nuggets whica 
are ork ay somer fh ee river gravels of the Kion- 
dyke and other gold-bearlog have been 
brought ype fo river or from sr is 
in which the originally ley. . Many C 
miners and scientific mex, however, have long 
been of the opiaion that the nuggets have grow" 
where they are now found, just as .erystsl sl: 
will grow ta brine. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gaxex —A Greek pt alanx consisted cf 8,000 men. 

Vicronta.—The Queen ia now in her oj ghty-first year. 

H. M. 8.—The Prince of Wales is five feet eight inches 
bigh. 

Beute or Naw Yors.—You had better consult a skin 
gpecta l'at. 

A. G.—It is always a matter for arrangoment between 
the respective nations. 

Is Devr.—Better offer to pay by instalments ; you 
unquestionably owe the money. 

0. H.—Cherles Dickens was born on February 7th, 
i912. He died on June 9th, 1870.: 

Awwetrz,—The name by which'a person is usually 
known must be given at marriage. 

Fippie- race. —Nothivg but good health and a natural 
inclination will make the cheeks plamp. 

Matsopouss.— The largest covered railway station In 
England ts sald to be Liverpool-etreet, Londes. . 

Axow.—As the offer was anonymous you can take no 
notice of it whatever, nor can you thank anyone, 

Cowanp.—Oocaine certainly prevents pain in teeth 
extraction, but we cannot say that it is not harmful. 

Jack Tan.—The buyer would have to perform all 
existing covenants, Tho trees must not bo removed. 

Trovs.ep.—The conscientious objection required ts 
abellef that vaccination would be injarious to your 
child. 


Horty.—We believe it is a popular belief that a holly 
buah planted near a dwelling, protects the house from 
i'ghtning. 

Mora.—Your husband could bequeath his property 
as he pleased. It reste with him, avt with you, to for- 
bid the visits. 

Oxe mu Dovust.—The way to discover a trae lover 
from a flirt is to observe his behaviour in the company 
of other ladies. 


Otanicn.—Take not the least notice of the slight, 

ce writing for an explanation would only be stil! 
farther compromising your dignity. 

Perrcextry.—If the will forms you have bonght do 
not meet requirements you had better consult a 
lawyer, It will be cheapest in the end. 


Pape ne womegrts Ake bookseller, ond sek 
‘or an elemen' means 
difscalt $9 recommend any Jn partiselar. thos 

Trvy.—You rub them down with the a 74 
paper tll below the marks ; then, if necessary, stain to 
mateb, and re-polish with French polish. 

DisTauss.—Probably the fault with your lamp is some 
defect in the burmr. A lamp te be tree 
from odour, Is your ofl of the beat ? 

B. L.—Never use a chamois skin for robbing 
P matter how soft it may be, as it is a 
material which collects and retains the dust. 
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S.avey.—Dip a plece of clean newspaper in cold 
sn aka ieaass Tt Maan eoen ten ebaow: 


Fc ret.—Flirtation fs 
who hasan acknowledged 
symptom of a weak, 
vanity. § 
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Vio.nt.—If cannot sponge 
old water, if mast have penetrated 
and to interfere with that would, 
waterproof qualities, 
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ALens 


Drsporant.—Ninety-nine is not one hundred; it 
requires one mcreto complete the century, consequently 
the year 1900 is the last of the nint teenth century, and 
the. year following is the year one of the twentie 


A. M.—Spread a paste on made of fullers’ earth, and 
either cold water or aramonia aod water mixed in equal 
proportions. Leave till quite dry, and then brush off. 
Boe that no one steps on the spots while they are being 


.—If you can prove positively 

man was your brother and that he left property, 

he mada no will and you are his nearest relative, you 
‘will be entitled tothe property, You cannot depend 


One wx Dovet.—It is evident that your affections are 
not very deeply engaged. When you traly love a man, 
@ woman should the man with whom her whole 
ture is to be cast, there will be doubt in your mind as 
your preference, 

Lora.—Fill the bottle with finely ch d potato 
skins, cork tightly, and let the bottle stand for two or 
three daye, when the skins will ferment. Turn out 

— The bottle after this process should be 


Partiz —Fat in which there is as)t should never be 
used for greasing cake-tins. Perhaps this is a mistake 
you have been making. Well grease them with lard or 
any unealted fat, and you will not have any more 

UsconventTional.—If you have your parents permis- 
sion it will do no herm to correspond with a young 
man whom you know intimately, Indisriminate 
oorr. ince with young mep, however, is not 
Fractised by young ladies of good taste. 


DEAR OLD DAYS. 
Gonz are ee fons, the dear old days ; 
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Oh ! dear old days! 
oe ag t a old wage I 
at autumn calm 
vain hopes, restore a balw. 
! for days when worlds of bliss 
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M. F.—To-appear at a wedding in 4 mourning 
im very bad taste. ¢ 1th teel yon 


Mzta.—Hangnaile generally come from a dry condl- 
tion of the skin. They require constant treatment to 
be cured. Soak the fingers in warm water a tow 
minutes every night, then cut away carefully the dry 
and loosened skin and apply rosaline or cold cream to 
nourish the tender skin. Leave it on during the night. 


©. @ B.—Grease two or three plates with lard ; set 
them where the creatures come; put a few flat sticks 
round the plates to encourage them to creep up. Now 
and again, when they are in good number on the lard, 
turn each plate over the kitchen fire, into which they 
will fall with the lard. Reset the plates, and in this 
way by perseverance you will get rid cf them all 


Kitcurs Matp.--To clean a greasy stove while still 
bot take a piece of old rag, dip tt in torpentine, and rub 
all over the greasy parte. Thies removes all grease, and 
if a drop or two of turpentine is added to the black lead 
before using, the stove will be quite easy to polish. If 
you once try this plan you will agree that it is 
excellent. 

Lruo.—The fact to be ascertatned is thus the law of 

he United States, and if that has made you a citizen of 
bo Btates, you will need to make a declaration of 
nationality io order to have your nationality transferred 
back as you wish it ; this can only be made before one 
of the principal Secretaries of State, but the informa- 
tion as to the American law may be got at the American 
Gonsulate, and may show thet tn terms of the Act you 
have never lost your nationality. 


Pasnsa.—Enamelling {s a process rather than s& 
mixture ; prepare the work by giving it a coat of gluc- 
siza and whiting ; when dry, rub down with fine g 

per until quite smooth ; if soft wood, two coats may 

given; then prepare the enamel by putting two 
ounces isinglass into one pint boiling water; when 
Gissolved, pour in two ounces flake white, and give the 
work a ccat with a camel-hair trosh or fine Turkey 
spor ge, boiling hot; whendry rub down with pumice 
and felt rubber until perfectiy smooth, next proceed to 
body up with white polish, using a little fake white on 
the rublir, then spirit of spor. 


Gerr.— Wash wel! in soap and water, and use a smal), 
rather soft-haired brush, so as to clean, or get into 
without injury, the carviogs, and while still wet with 
the soapy water, set it on a piece of white paper or 
eloth in fall sunshine. Wet it two or three times 
for several days with the soapy «ater, and set it in the 
sun each time; then finally wash it well again, and it 
should recover ite colour. Spirits of wine and whiting 
made into a paste are eometimes in the same way, 
but the soapy water is best for fine work. You shovld 
look it over carefully to see there are no joiningr, for if 
there are you must be extra carefal about wetting it 
overmuch, 
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Unique Tuior by PROF, MUNRO. 

This marvellous tator (eelf-instructor) is comprehensive, fuld 
mantaic size, and ag simple as ABO, it enables anyone, with or 
without aeertons knowiédige of music, to learn in less than on 
week to play the piano or Organ beautifully, accompany songs in 
all keys, improvise, aud play dance music. Most strongly recom 
mended to all music lovers by the Weekly Times and other papers 
Absolutely invaluable asa time saverand pleasure-giver. You cam 
now become immediately yottr own accompinist, etc. Everyone is 
charmed with ft. Post , 38, 64. 


VOIGE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


New Treatise based on the true Italian method, showing how to 

, produce, aud preserve the voice ; also how to phrase and 

sing with ease, good taste and effect, Very highly recommended 

¥, eminent anthoritics. Lavaiuable to all ers, Clorgymenand 
ablic Speakers, Post fre, la, 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING 00., 
i4e, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


Tax Loxpon Readre oan be sent to any part of the 
wor! free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One ing and Eightpence. The yearly subscription 
for the Monthly including Ghristeans Part, is 
ight Shillings snd Righpence past tres. 

Att. Back Nomerre, Parts and Vo.vwes are in 
print,and may be bad of any Booksellers, . 


OE.—Part 453 is Now Ready, Bixpenice, 
5 bound in 





Tue INDEX To Vou, LXXII. ts now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 


\ Att. Letters To BE AppRESSED TO THE EpriTon 


t Bi B Lonpon Reapze, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
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is preferred by ladies of refined taste, because being 
exquisitely pre, it makes dainty fabric equal to 
new; and because its pure ingredients having a 


tonic action on the skin, it is a delightful soap for 





the Bath and Toilet, and is especially suitable for 
baby’s tender skin: 


A Purer Soap is beyond the Art of Soapmaking. 


~ 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, Soapmakers to the Queen. 
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“tien, ALL WHO DESIRE 
| MPa. SOFT VELVETY SKIN | 
ft hia IT Is ' 


YY ae CAN UNEQUALLED 
cunse tvedubentata naieaue COMPLAINTS. | | Gye OBTAIN IT a 
SHILLING BOTTLES. i Tae BY USING SKIN TONIC 


TAWA eA ee AND 

SHILLING © Ngee lee! 7! | EMOLLIENT. 
BOTTLES. iT shinies amnetvun wm ALY 

j ROUGHNESS. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. TAN, IRRIFATION, 

A BEAUTIFUL GOMPLEXION. 

BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES Bottles 64. & 1s. sii talaga 20 

ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. | M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 


London: Published by the Proprietor at 2¢, Catherine Street, Strand, and Printed < Waanes 8 tuna bene Aa WL 



































